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Written for the Magnolia. | fess, I have very little more faith Yn it now. “thgver, 


“THE MAGNOLIA.” 


BY MRS. ELLEN B. H. FREEMAN 

Pride of the South, in thy splendour expanding, 

Stately and firm, like her sons, thou art standing, 

Through storms and through sunshine in verdure 
rayed, 


Protetting the wild flowers that bloom in thy shade. 


Thy flowers, on the banks of the bright southern wat 

Are blooming, as lovely and pure 

While their beauty and fragrance are sweetly c 
bined, 

Like the beautiful form, with the delicate mind 


When winter, the Lily of France is invading, 


And the Rose and the Shamrock of Britian are fading, 


Bright stands our MAGNOLIA in evergreen pride, 


- And the Laurel of Rome is a shrub at its side. 


Henceforth as our emblem of national glory, 
Thy name shall be echved in song and in story, 


Round the home of the ‘* Southron”’ thy branches shall 


wave, 


And blend with the foliage that shadows his grave. 


Pensacola, Fila. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
SOUTHERN LITERATURE 


Irs ConpiTion, Prosrects AND Huisrory , 


SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE Eniror, BY 
AuTHOR or * Guy Rivers’—‘ Tur Yr 


SEE”—“< Tue DAMSEL or DARIEN,” &C 


LETTER 1] 


Woop.ianps,(S. C.) Dec. 1, 184 


To P. C. Pendleton, Esq 
Dear Sir :—When, somcthing like a year ag 


drew my attention, by Ictter, fo the Literary pr 


which you had in view, and solicited my aid int 


half, it was with a degree of indifference, 


must have seen in my reply, and which almost amount 


as her dauvhters, 


\r A 
MAS- 


which you}! 


had so much experience, either as an editor oF as 
contributor, in the making of Southern Mavazines, 
and know so thoroughly their history, and the inevita- 
ble event, that my conviction of the almost certain fate 
which awaits them, inspires me with a feeling, very 
| like disgust, when I am told of any new experiment of 


this kind in contemplation. I know, and can predict, 


the usual story of confident hope and bold assurance 








crs, lone which they commonly begin. The editor feels 


| | his strength and his friends willingly promise theirs. 
wei tis neighbours pledge their subscriptions, and the be- 
| ginning of the work is made with considerable energy 
‘and eclat. But the progress of a few months soon un- 


deceives the confiding, and blunts the energy of the 


'most sanguine. The editor discovers that he has over- 


tasked himself. His contributors,—men, generally, 
in our country, devoted to other professions,—can only 
write for him at moments of leisure, which good nature 


and an amicable desire to oblige, prompts them to em- 





ploy in this manner. He is necessarily compelled to 


wait upon them for their articles, which, good, bad or 


indifferent, he is compelled to publish. The constant 


drain upon himself, enfeebles his imagination and ex- 


hausts his intellect. He has little time for thought, 


and the station which he has self-assumed, so far from 


ibeing a chair of state, from which he may dispense 
IN A 


judyment, and exercise 2 dignified authority over the 


| 
[an id no opportunity for the exercise of taste and fancy; 
| 
THE |! ae 
| world of letters, becomes one of pain, disquiet and the 


rmited mental drudgery. To these are ad- 


| ded other evils 


; : P 
10. an extens.ve tract of interior country 


The collections are tobe made over 
, from a communi- 


} sent ’ 
ty scatter¢ d * 


broad-cast”’ over thousands of miles, and 








, you } are realized too slowly for the current expenses of his 
ject || journal. The printer, who is seldom a capitalist, cla- 
ts be- || mors for his rnonthly dues, and the subscriber recedes 
from the subscription list, the moment that he is called 


“upon for his. Under the pressure of pecuniary difficul- 


ed to coldness, that IT yielded to your wishes, in 9 pro- \ ties, the publication of the work becomes irregular—it 
thise of compliance, fo a certain, but very limuted ex H is finally sent forth on villianous paper, * but half made 
tent It was not that I was unfriendly to your purp i up,” aud then, chiefly, of such material as 1s tecknical- 
Thet was noble, and I could admire it lhoweve! i ty called * Baluam” among the journalists;—by which 


much I might question its policy. But Thad n 


im the project then ~ and, you will pardon jae 4 


Iii. I 


VOL 


» faith |) is mneunt thet rnoffensive sort of commonplace, whic! 


I oen- \ is usally. furnished by youn’ Misses from their scho 
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exercises, and young Masters when they first begin to 


tee] the startling sensations of the tender passion. The 


subscribers, under these circumstances, naturally re- 


ject the work which fails to reward them for perusal ; 


and the general dissatisfaction of all the parties con- 


cerned,—the editor being among the first—soon leads | 


to the early abandonment of an attempt in which no- 
thing has been realized but discredit, annoyance, and 
expense. 

This, I know to have been the usual history hereto- 
fore; and the results promise to be inevitable, and the 
same, in consequence of certain causes which control 
the subject, and which, in the future pages of this ex- 
amination, I shall endeavour to develope. You, how- 
ever, if Tam to judge from the tenor of your late com- 
munications to myself, entertain better hopes of the 
future of your bantling. 
opinions, and your anticipations may be justly founded 


For your sake—to say nothing of the public,—I sin- 








weary of its toils :—the earmest und ilnpassioned 
ltayNe&;—the keen and scrutenizing TURNBULL;— 


ail gone down to the grave, and severed forever from 


+ 


ion ot those noble labors,—of the earth> 


' any resumpt 
. i 


not carthy—which we have never so thoroughly or 


justly esteemed, as when it ceased to be in our powei 
to command them. They have not left their superiors 


behind them ,—and lor their equals,—with a few splen- 
did exceptions, it would be an equal wrong to the liv- 


; ine and the dead, were we to namé them in this cate- 


|| gory. But these writers, with LEGARE, HARPER, 


' Drayron, Dickson, WitLiamM E.uuiort, and a 


few others—less shining, perhaps, but well deserving 
| names,—formed the chiet resource of the Southern 


Half of this 


i » ony : ’ : - 
| Review in its paimuest days ot honor 


'} vlorions constellation—the burning and the shining 


You May be reht mn your ; 


cerely trust that they are. Yet,—may | ask,—on what | 


do you build? What are the peculiar circumstances, | 


which, in your case, are to operate resuits, so very dif- 
ferent from those which have marked the fate of all 


your predecessors? Are your contributors better able 


to win the regards, and beguile from the reluctant | 


pockets of the Southern people, that support which 
the Southern Review could not secure? I speak not 
now of the numerous miscellaneous works of less pre- 
tension which have betrayed equally the various talent 
and the unhappy apathy of the people to whom they 
were addressed—which have begun in hope, and 
closed their brief time of life and light, in a feeble, 
flickering struggle, through months of unsustained con” 
tinuance. The name of the Southern Review, calls up 
some mournful associations, which warningly tell us 


of what the South has lost, of her literary men, hei 


seasons. The gentle and persuasive EL viorr, whose 
pure seductive style was itself a delight to the ear, 
apart from the sterling truth, clear argument and varied 


knowledge which it conveyed:—the argumentative 





} 


} 


and prilosophic CoorpER, whose vast resources and | 
' 


. . " } 
ready judgment, prepared him to be a teacher in so | 


many of the most difficult departments of human spec- 


ulation and inquiry:—the amiable and witty Nor, 


whose clear and copious humour, prompt utterance, || 


and singular falicity of expression, cnabled him to 
adorn with grace, and commend, with a charm almost 
entirely his own, those topics of grave research, which 


rdinary hands, vex the taste and meke the mind 


' 
| 
| 
| 
j 
‘ 
! 
' 


pride, strength and glory, in the course of a few short 1} 


lithts—as we have seen, are withdrawn; and it would 
not be an easy task to persuade the rest to resume thei! 


ministry at the shrine of letters. There is something 


mourntully repressive of the mental energies in the 
contemplation of a favorite altar overthrown; and even 
were this feeling wanting, it is difficult, with the ap- 
proach of years, to re-awaken the imagination to new 
efforts in fields which it has long abandoned. The 
habit of literary composition ts an essential clement 
to all successful periodical writing. You are re- 
quested to keep this sentence in memory. The fact 
which it conveys is of no smal] import to the discuss 
sion of this subject. 

The names that I have given in the preceding pa- 
ragraph may safely challenge comparison with any, 
not merely in the South, but throughout the nation. I 


utter this with no design of boast, but simply with the 





| view to correct argument. I know that our kindred 
| States of the South and Southwest are abundantly sup- 
| plied with talent of the most promising description; 
but it may safely be assumed that none of this will 
ever achieve more thoroughly and nobly, than those 
who have gone before. The hope of success for your 
periodical must be built upon something more than an 
array of formidable names. Is it upon the increasing 
intellectual appetite among our people? I wish J 


i}, 


ray! lieve it 
could deLIeVe If. 


If this could be shown, my confi- 
dence would be as strong as your own, for it is this 
very appetite upon which all depends—which is first 
necessary to any calculations of success. But, I can- 


not help but doubt;—and when I sit down to write for 











a Southern periodical—which I do only as a protes- 
sional duty—-I do se under the enfeebling conviction 


}that my labers and these ot the editer are taken ip 
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vain;—that the work will be little read, seldom paid 
for, and will finally, and atter no very long period of 


spasmodic struggle, sink into that gloomy receptacle 


ot the “« lost and abused things of earth,’ which, I sus- |) 


pect, by this time possesses its very sullicient share of , 


s ‘ ‘ j 
Southern periodical literature. In the introductory | 


paper of your first number, (for January last) whieh | 


now lies before me, you have a reference te this inva- || 


riable fate of your predecessors. You admit that, with | 
one exception, ‘ Signa] failure has been the doom of 
every literary enterprise of a similar character which 
has originated inthe South.” Iam only surprised that 
you should have contented yourself with a simple re- 
ference to this humiliating tact. To repeat a truism 
which is so shamefully obvious without skeeking to | 
ascertain the sources of the evil, and to provide a re- 
medy in future, seems to me a very doubtful policy ;— 
the timidity of which, wil! scarcely serve-—as it should 
be served,—the cause you have undertaken, and wil! | 


certainly avail but little in the prosecution of your own 
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is nodetending, the obvious servility with which a large 
portion ot our population, in great cities, contemplat 
‘her haughty aristocracy. The disgusting meanness 
Which hangs vpon the heels of her travellers ; which 
bestows them with caresses, and requites their natural 
scorn with blackyuardism ; is shocking to the national 
pride, and debasing to the national character. Un- 
happily, they find too ready a sanction for their adhe- 
siveness in the willingness with which, as a whole, 


we receive the opinions, adopt the laws and borrow 


fs : 
| singularly hostile to the leading principles upon which 
| ' 
| We still 


entertain most of those feelings of implicit deference 


the idea of our own government 1s based 


for her men and measures—her opinions, and some of 
her worst prejudices, which distinguished our provin- 


, cial dependency upon her. This must always prove a 


|| monstrous—but I trust, im our case, not an impassable. 


+ 


—harrier, to the moral progress of any nation which 


has not gone through an infancy of its own. Its feel- 


purposes. Chronic disorders are not to be treated after || Ings, tone and character—however different may be 


this fashion. The desease should be laid bare to ex- | 


amination, and then—and not till then—may we have 





some hope of a perfect or a partial cure. 

It is assumed that we stand in need of some sort of 
literature. It is contended that a foreign literature is 
not only not enough for any people, but that, in all 
cases where it is suflered to supersede their own, it 
must prove hurtful, if not fatal, to their public and so- 
cial interests. The arguments in support of this opm- | 
ion are equally numerous and strong. One of these ,— 
and that upon which the advocates for this belief par- 
ticularly rely, is, that a native literature 1s essential to 
national patriotism—to the independence of the na- 
tional mind, and to the securing of the popular liberty. 
At is contended, and on sufficient grounds, that a peo- 


fie who receive their literature exclusively from a 





foreign land, are in fact, if not in form, essentially 
governed from abroad;—that their laws are furnished, | 
if not prescribed, by a foreign and frequently a hostile | 
people;—and that, as it is through our own minds, on- | 
ly, that we can be free, so, when these are surrender- | 


ed to the tutelage of others, we are, to al] intents and i] 


purposes, a nation in bondage. The proposition is by 


no Means too strongly put. Unhappiiv, it applies with | 
singular force to the actual relation which we b 
our Whole country must here be understood—to Great 
Britain. There is no disguising the pernicions intlu- 


ence Which she maintains at this day over our menta 


tit moral character. Thea ; neealu rs 


its necessities, objects, climate and condition, will still 





be determined and impressed by all the characteristics 


| Which marked it asa colonv. The mere severance of 


| that public interest which bound it to the maternal na-, 
| 


tion, by no means constitutes mental or even political 
independence; and the entranchised people may, in 
most respects, be as thoroughly, if not as explicitly the 
subject-people still, as at that humiliating period when 
their proudest distinction was to prove their loyalty un- 
der stripes, and to add the free tribute of their gifts to 
the unsparing annual exactions of a power of which 
they felt little but the weight. This slavish depen- 
dence, though not openly expressed, and the assertion 
of which will be stoutly denied by the many and mis- 
serable flatterers, of which our nation has its sufficient 
share, was yet freely avowed on one occasion by no less 
a journal than the Southern Review,—where a flip- 
| pant writer, in atone of self-sufficiency which could 


not perhaps have fejt the severity of any form of rebuke, 





| declared that we stood in no need of any literature of 
| our own—adding that British literature was quite suffi- 
cient for all our purposes. This opinion, if trne, was 
conclusive against the very work in which he was per- 
mitted to utter asentiment equally shallow and anti- 


national. It was well answered by a contemporary 


articie in the Christian Examiner, attributed to Di 


| Channing in which the same subject Was discusscd j 
train ot profound thom hf ined cloqu nt? colupos:tyoe] 
; hey thus iy! I Mae iv rasan Ai) } 
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tend toset the matter before the reader in a fair and 
striking point of view. 

‘* The facility,”’ says the writer, ‘‘ with which we 
receive the literature of foreign countries, instead of 
being a reason for neglecting our own, is a strong mo- 
tive for its cultivation. We mean not to be paradoxi- 
cal, but we believe it would be better to admit no books 
from abroad, than to make them substitutes for our own 
intellectual activity. ‘The more we receive from oth- 
er countries, the greater the need of an original litera- 
ture. A people into whose minds the thoughts of for- 
eigners are poured perpetually needs an energy within 
itself to resist and to modify this mighty influence; and 
without it, will inevitably sink under the worst bon- 
dage—will become intellectually enslaved. We have 
certainly no desire to complete our restrictive system, 
by adding to it a literary non-intercourse law. We re- 
joice in the increasing intellectual connexion between 
this country and the old world. But, sooner would we 
rupture it, than see our country sitting passively at the 
feet of foreign teachers. Better have no literature than 

to form ourselves unresistingly on a foreign one. The 
true sovereigns of a country are those who determine 
jts mind—its modes of thinking—its taste, its princi- 
ples ; and we cannot consent to lodge this sovereignty 
in the hands of strangers. A country, like an indi- 
vidual, has dignity and power only in proportion as it 
is self-formed. There is a great stir to secure to our- 
selves the manufacturing of our own clothing. We 
say, let others spin and weave for us, but let them not 
think for us. A people whose government and laws 
are nothing but the embodying of public opinion, should 
jealously guard this opinion against foreign dictation. 
We need a literature to counteract, and to use wisely, 
the literature which we import. We need an inward 
power proportionate to that which is exerted on us, as 
the means of self subsistence. - It is particularly true 
of a people whose institutions demand for their support 
a free and bold spirit, that they should be able to subject 
to a manly and independent criticism, whatever comes 
from abroad. These views seems to us to deserve 
serious attention. Weare more and more, a reading 
people. Books are already among the most powerful 
influenceshere. The question is, shall Europe through 
these, fashion usafter its pleasure ? Shall America be 
only an echo of what is thought and written under the 
uristocracies beyond the ocean?” 

The Colonial habits of deterring to the mother coun- 

try is maintained and strengthened by our possession 


of the same language. Could we have found a new 
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| dialect—a speech of our own, suitable to our condition, 
; and expressive of our liberties, on the same battle field 
where they were won, we should have found a treasure 
in which these might have been proportionably and 
permanently set. The securities for mental indepen- 
dence on the part of France, Germany and other great 
nations of Europe,are to be found in the obstacles which 
their several languages present, as it were, on the very 
threshhold, to the invasion and usurpation of strangers. 
We have no such securities. The enemy approaches 
us through the insiduous disguise of our mother tongue, 
rand we are naturally slow to suspect hostility in 
such an approach. How clearly may we illustrate the 
importance of this fact by a reference to the social and 
political relation, in which we stand, comparatively, 
with France and England. The former we know al- 
most wholly by acts of kindness. By her aid, we strug- 
gled into national individuality. England, on the con- 
trary, almost from the beginning has put forth all her 
energies to enslave or to destroy us;—and to this day, 
her writers and leading men—with few exceptions— 
the oflicers and agents under her government, and 
those who give tone and utterance to her feelings and 
opinions, speak of us habitually in terms of unmitigated 
scorn and contempt. Yet, the aflinitics suggested by 
the employment of a language in common, makes us 
tolerate all the insults of the one, as if we still yearned 
for the ancient wallow of our dependency:—while, to- 
wards the other, prompted by the natural antipathies 
which a foreign language seems to provoke, we are 
ready to quarrel on the smallest provocation. The fa- 
cility with which we procure and read English books, 
places us in a singular connection with Great Britain, 
in which we find no other independent nation in 
Christendom;—and the disparaging tendency of this 
fact, derives increase from the constant influx, from 
the same quarter, of all sorts of people. Some of these 
bring with them money, and through its agency exert 
an instantaneous influence upon our country, its cha- 
racter and politics;—the rest, and greater number, 
bring with them the reckless desperation which is too 
commonly the characteristic of that poverty which is 
compelled to emigrate. Many of our newspapers, and 
some of our periodicals are conducted almost wholly 
by foreigners of this deseription:—men who have been 
but few years, and sometimes only a few months in our 
country—who are grossly ignorant of our history, indif- 
ferent to our policy, and have the least possible sympa- 
thy with our feelings and institutions. Literary jour- 


nals--so called by an excess of courtesy,—which boast 





habitually of their extensive cirenlation and which 


— 


rus 
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ertainly circulate several thousand copies,—have had | 
editors—(I know personally of one or more facts of this | 
kind)—who were the most wretched and atrocious des- 

titutes that were ever spawned by Great Britain upon 

our shores;—who filled the pages of the works in ques- 

tion, not only with talschood but with filth;—who raked 

up, periodically, for the Ladies ef America, the most 

scandalous practices which occurred in British ‘fash- 

ionable society; and who betrayed an equal ignorance 

and disregard of all that was moral or rational within 

our own borders. The most prurient details of the 
fashionable prostitution of London and Paris, were un- 
scrupulously gleaned and gathered for the especial de- 
light of the American reader, without even the ex- 
-pression of a just solicitude for its truth. Nay, more, 
.slanders of the most shocking character, destructive to 
foreign female reputation, filled with filthy details, 
were, in this way, put in circulation, sometimes on the 
authority of anonymous individual emigrants; and the 
accused party was invited, with the most insulting 
mockery, to a denial of the defamation, should it be 
‘without truth. With these wretches, it was quite 
enough to justify the publication of this villianous stuff 
‘that it was the on dit of the day and circle; and when 
the voluntary material of this description failed, hire- 
ling paragraphists were despatched to other countries, 
charged with the especial duty of dunghill exploration. 
4 do not speak thus unadvisedly. I have, for years, 
been accumulating the proofs and illustrations, which, 
when embodied to the public eye, will prove one of 
the most damning monuments of shame to a portion of 
the miscalled American press, the erection of which 
can only be justified by the necessity which it will 
show, of relieving the better residue from the infamy 
of such connexion. Not to speak of the moral offen- 
siveness of this practice—the inevitable consequence 
of the employment of persons, wholly irresponsible in 
society, to embody and represent the tone and opinions 
of that society—what can be expected in behalf of the 
‘literature of any nation when such are the critics who 
are to sit in judgment upon it? What hope can there 
be of justice to the subject matter, the author or the 
reader? What may we expect of profound thought, 
close and copious analysis, or correct induction? 
What prospect will there be that such persons will 
seek to display the national resources ?—develope the 
national mind ?—direct it to its true and available mate- 
rial; explore its chronicles; elevate its character, and 
stimulate and awaken its intellectual energies? None! 
He who entertains the belief that any good can come 
from such a source, either to himself, his posterity o1 


his country, is worse than an jdiot! Unhappily, the 








|! taken? 








ordinary run of subscribers are not often accustomed to 
inquire into the claims upon which an editor founds 
his application for their patronage. If this were cus- 
tomary, what shall we say of the eight and ten thou- 
sand subscribers, two-thirds of whom are women, by 
whom such journals as I have described, are usually 
If deceived at first, or thoughtless, what shall 
we say of them, who continue their subscriptions, af- 
ter the editor has displayed his brutalities, his cloven 
hoof, the never-to-be concealed badges of his charac- 
ter. To suppose that they are decent and sensible 
people would be impossible; equally so, to imagine 
that they had the most solitary interest in their own, 
or the good fame of the country to which they belong. 
The inference is fair that the moral sense has become 
reconciled to the license, and is no longer offended; 
and nothing—after that—can be more rapid than the 
progress of such a mind to the extreme rankness, to 
The dis- 
tance from which the filth is drawn, the fact that the 


which some of these journals finally arrive. 


deformity is a foreign one, tends considerably to lessen 
its offensiveness. The tale of salacious infamy which 
would shock society to the centre if told of some of its 
own plain citizens, has a very different effect when it 
is recorded of a titled foreigner, or one of those Dames 
d’honneur of a foreign court, upon whom the official 
term seems to be conferred in a sense of the most bit- 
ter mockery. 

But, let me not be drawn aside from my object. An 
examination into the history of our periodical literature 
may be made at other stages in our progress. ‘The con- 
stant influx into our country of foreign books and men, 
which, under any circumstances, might be supposed 
to have a disparaging effect upon our national charac- 
ter, and must inevitably contribute towards bafiling us 
in its formation; is materially assisted in producing 
this effect, by the instability of our own people and 
their wandering habits. They are constantly in motion. 
The unwise measures of our statesmen, by which the 
public lands have been thrown into the market at al- 
most nominal prices, and long before they were neces- 
sary to the growing wants of our people, were calcula- 
It led to 
the profligate and wasteful abuse of the lands already 


ted to fix this injurious habit upon them. 


in cultivation, and, in the end, to their subsequent 
abandonment. The vast temptations to cupidity, and 
mercinary enterprise, held out by the immense, and 


but partially opened, tracts of plain and prairie in the 


| west, produced a sleeplezs discontent with their ex- 


isting condition, which is natural enough to a people, 
poor at first, successful only by the singular bounty of 


Providence, and deficient in that moral prudence 
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which would have kept them so. This 1s more par- 


ticularly the characteristic of the Southern people ,— 


who are themselves so thoroughly aware of their own || 


. 1 — ber 
tending in this respect, that they prepare, negatively, || 


— » Tome beofare tho 
for removal trom their hom steads, iong delore the y 


have actually resolved upon the measure. They ex- ‘| froin the sleepless vigilance of those watchful laws of 


pend only so much laboy and money upon their plan- | 


tations as is absolutely essential to the making ofa 
crop. They build houses which scarcely shelter them 
from the inclemency of the weather—cultivate no 
luxuries: avoid all improvements ; and neither seek to 
beautify, nor make of permanent value, those habita- 


} 


tions, which they think if likely they will soon De ; 


persuaded to abandon. 
selves those thousand little additaments ot conort and 
indulgence, the possession ol which, might produce in 
their bosoms a natural feeling of regret aud reluctance 
at their loss: a reluctance which, if it could only be felt 


in sufficient force, would very soon provoke those 


efforts of energy and industry which would most assu- 


} 


redly enable them to remain and prosper. The litera- | 


picture of ift 


ture of a nation is, in plain terms, the 
national character—the distinct embodiment of its 


moral aims; its political achievements ; the taste 


which it loves to indulge, and the amusements which 


1 


it enjoys. It is noble or bas 


standards which graduate these exercises. The nation- 
al character, it need scarcely be said, is the represen- 


tation of its permanent and inflexible social and peli- 
tical condition. The literature of a nation which 


without these distinctive characteristics, will be 


Duro H 
i 


ly imitative; and the mind of a nation, the habits of | 


which are unsettled, will, im degree, be as liable to 


the constant influence of foreign canses, as that of our 
North American Indians. The constant disruption 
of the bonds of society, which is produced by the wan- 
dering habits of its members, results invariably in 
moral loss to the whole. Principles become impaired 
in value, and standards of judgment fluctuate, with 
increasing insecurity, at each additional remove.— 
There is an utter surrender of all the moral drapery— 
the grace, the taste, and the elegances of social life. 
The Arts cannot bear travelling and shrink, in terror, 


from the uncleared, untrodden forests. Poetry must 


have, ‘“‘audience fit though few,” and Painting has on!y | 


effected her achievements, at periods, and in places, 


where the domestic Gods have had their “* pure rit 
} 


undisturbed” through unbroken ages. All the 


in this way, they deny them- 


according to the moral ! 








these merely that he surrenders. He cuts off the in- 
, heritance and the hope of the future, in the most vitai 
of all respects. His children are doomed to a condi- 
tion of barbarian ignorance;—and, deprived of the cus- 


ce ‘ . . ce 
|, tomary attrition or equal and rival minds,—removed 


courtesy Which society always imposes wpon its Inem- 


_bers—the heads of families, thus wandering, yield 


| theinselves up to low imdulgencies and follow false 
|| Gods into the wilderness:—too fortunate, if the new 
i Deities be not quite as bestial as they are false! 

| W. G. Ss. 


it LA IO DODD LO CH commen 


in laying before the readers of the MAGNOLIA 
ScHILLER’s ‘* Geisterseher’’ 


|| (Ghost-seer,) it may not be gmiss to preface it with a 


2 fransiation ol 


few words relative to the celebrated Original. The 
sensation Which its appearance created in the literary 
and political circles of Europe was immense. It had 
been protessedly compiled trom the posthumous pa- 
pers of a certain Count of O. who had belonged to the 
suite of a protestant German Prince whilst residing in 
italy, and purported to be a key to a certain political 
event, connected with the fact of the Prince’s embra- 
‘cing at that time the Roman Catholic religion.— 
SCHILLER, at the time of its publication, was Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Jena, and the 
general impression was that he was induced by solici- 
| tations or threats of the government to relinguish the 
|| prosecution of the work, which however was subse- 
‘| quently completed by another pen. To the same cause 
i may be fairly ascribed his declaration that the ‘ Geis- 
lterseher” had no real event for its foundation: but 


| a3 ‘ . , 
however this may be, it is certain that it was univer- 





| Sally received as a satisfactory and the only admissible 
| solution of the event in question. 





This narrative forms an important chapter in the 
! . * . . 
history of the aberrations of the human mind and the 


frauds which the restless spirit of proselytistn of the 





Vatican could practice upon it; and no one can peruse 


1 it without being astounded at the boldness of the plan, 
| . }: , 

which the spirit ot propagandism alone could have con- 
li ceived, and of the means, which jesuitisia alone could 


{i have brought fo bear upon itt 


' ese must |} Lt some of the facts revealed should appear incredi 
the habitual wanderer forfeit; all these moral sweets, i ble fo sume of vour fair readers, IT ywould beg leave te 
| 
and sacred infl wnees: whe Nn. unsolierted hy taste, une | remund them, Phat the occurrences took place not in 
driven by necessity, he leaves the hearth stones of his || th: ov : count uf in oppressed Euroy 
fathers, for a hod th the \ iw hele Nass Bruit Val {| }) t , OVS 4lowp na at a tim 
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(in the latter half of the past century) when the light, f ‘* [imagine we are mistaken for somebody else.” 
so profusely disseminated since over the world by al] We sat dow n upon a stone-beneh expecting that the 
successful cultivation of the natural sciences, was on!) mask would pass us. It came straight up to us and 
beginning to dawn; when Alchimy had not yet dis- || sat down close by the side of the Prince. The latte 
paired of success, and when its devotees, though baf- || looked at his watch and arose, saying in French, and 


fled in the pursuit of their real object, knew well how || oud to na 


|| 
‘ . . ‘ . . ' ss p . ’ ’ 1 
to make the most of their actual discoveries in the |} Past nine o’clock ; let us go; we forget that we 
prosecution of their fraudulent and nefarious schemes; | 6 expected at the Louvre.” 
when Astrology had not yet become disreputable; (it || This was an invention made with a view of ridding 


is an error to suppose that this frivolous pursuit is en- |; U8 ofom neighbor 


tirely discarded even in our own days) and when a 


a a a oe ' } : } 
Nin t clock : repeated the latter, in the same 


it} mace al ep y —— : ‘ 
Cagliostro, by holding out the discovery of a philoso- | language slowly and impressively. Give yourselt 


? ) ") ‘sy sd f ’ , r ' : > 
pher’s stone and of a precious elixir vite and by work- iJ y Prince,” (addressing him by his name,) “ at nine 
\| 


“ e 7 -_ - 3 
ing pretended miracles, was able to form a numerous o’clock he died !” With these words he rose and dise 


sect—not amongst the vulgar and the illiterate—but | i are 


amongst the inmates of the most refined Courts of Eu lw looked at each other in mut surprise. Who 
° . y 9 it 299 . } y ’ 
rope, who firmly believed in him as the great Kophtha, ‘w ed said at length the Prince, atter a long parse 


ible to reveal to them the secrets of futurity * Let us toilow him,’ 


* sant I, ** and demand an ex- 


anafion. 


| 

; | 
WE proceed now to the narrative in the words of || We explored every nook and commer of the Marcus : 
Count O. who was attached to the Prince, then resi- || the mask was no where to be found. _ III satisfied we 
ding in Venice, where he lived under the strictest in- 


cognito, partly because he wished to live for himself 


| 
| returned to our hotel. On our way homeward the 
|} Prince spoke not a word, but turned aside and seemed 
and partly because the mediocrity of his revenue would to strive with a strong internal emotion, as he after- 
riot have permitted him to maintain the dignity of his wards acknowledged to me. When he had reached 
rank. His train consisted of a few cavaliers, on whose |j home he opened his lips for the first time : 

secrecy he could rely and a few faithful domestics. |} “‘ 1s it not ridiculous,” said he, * that a madman 
With a view to a better understanding of what follows, should be able with two words to shake the tranquillity 

399 


we ought yet to premise, that being the third Prince of a man: 
of his house, he had no probable expectation at the We parted for the night, and as soon as I had reach- 


time of ever being called to the throne. ed my room, I noted down in my tablets, the day and 
c. J. 4H. hourin which this had happened. It was ona Thursday. 
Oxford, Geo., Dec. 1st, 1840. The followmg evening the Prince said to me:— 
= ‘¢ Shall we not take a walk to the Marcus in search ot 
Translated for the Magnolia |onur mysterious Armenian? After all TI long for the 

THE GHOST-SEER. | development of this farce.” 
on Tagreed. Weremained till eleven o’clock upon the 








ONE evening, as we were walking as usual in full |] place. The Armenian was no where to be seen. The 





mask upon the piazza of St. Marcus, aloof from the | | ‘ang we repeated the following four evenings with the 
crowd that had collected there—(it began to grow |; te | | same want of success 

and the crowd to disperse,)—the Prince noticed that On the sixth evening, as we were about leaving ow 
we were followed by a mask. The mask was an Ar- || hotel, I bethought myself,—whether spontaneously o1 
menian and walking alone. We accelerated our steps } for some cause, [ remember not,—to direct the domes- 
and frequently changing our direction, endeavored to \| tics where we might be found, in case we should be 
give him the slip. In vain, the mask remained close t wanted. The Prince observed my precaution, and 


beltind us. commended it with asmile. We had hardly proceed- 
«¢T hope you have had no intrigue here,” at last ob- | ed thirty steps, when I again perceived the Armenian 
served the Prince. | pressing eagerly through the crowd and apparently 
** Venetian husbands are dangerous.”’ | seeking some body with his eyes. We were at the 

1 ; 


—** I] know not a single lady,” I replied point of reaching him, when Baron F., who belonged 


—** Let us sit down here and converse in German,” | to the Prince’s suit, came in breathless haste towards 


continued he. him and handed him a packet 


] he se 1] 1s black he 
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added he, ‘“‘ we presumed that it required haste.” I ||in danger to be challenged by the Pointeur, who hait 


was rooted to the spot. The Prince had stepped near || become much emboldened by this lucky turn. A Ve- 


a flambeau and had commenced to read. netian, who held the bank, told the Prince in an in- 
«* My cousin is dead,”’ cried he. sulting tone that he disturbed the game and called on 
«« When did he die!’ I exclaimed, unable ta res- |} him to leave the table. The latter regarded him cold- 
train my emotion. ly and remained. The same composure he retained 
He looked once more in the letter when the Venetian repeated his insult in French. 
« Last Thursday, at nine o’clock in the evening.” Concluding that the Prince understood neither of these 


We had no time to recover from our astonishment, languages, and turning with a contemptuous laugh to 


when the Armenian stood before us. ‘* Your High- || the company: 


ness is known here,” said he tothe Prince. ‘*Hasten « Pray, tell me gentlemen, how can I make myself 


to the Moor, (the name of our hotel,)—there you will || understood by this Calordo.” 


find a deputation from the Senate. Hesitate not to re- At the same time he arose from his chair and moved 


ceive the honors which they will offer you. Baron F-. || in order to seize the Prince by the arm. His patience 


has forgotten to tell you that your remittances are ar- || now forsook the latter, he seized the Venetian witha 
rived.’’—He was lost in the crowd. strong hand and hurled him to the ground. The whole 


We hastened to our hotel. We found every thing as || house was in commotion. Attracted by the noise, I 


the Armenian had predicted it. Three Nobles of the || rushed into the room and involuntarily called him by 
republic stood realy to welcome the Prince and to ac- || his name. ‘* Take care, Prince,”’ added I, heedlessly, 


company him with pomp to the Assembly, where the 


** we are in Venice.” The name of the Prince com- 
High Nobility of the city were awaiting him. He had || manded a general silence, which soon gave place to 
hardly time to intimate his wish to me that I might || half suppressed murmurs, of which I augured ill. All 
stay up for him. | the Italians present had collected in a group and stood 

About midnight he returned. Serious and thought- || apart. One after another left the room, until we found 
fully he entered the room, and seizing my hand, as || ourselves alone with the Spaniard and a few French- 
soon as he had dismissed the servants, ‘‘ Count,” said |} men. <«* You are Jost, my Lord,” said these, ‘if you 
he, in the words of Hamlet, ‘‘ there are more things in |} leave not the city immediately. The Venetian whom 
Heaven and on earth than we dream of in our philoso- || yon have so roughly treated, is rich enough to hire a 
phies.” Bravo. It requires but fifty sequins to dispatch you.” 

«« Your Highness seems to forget,” said I, ‘* that you || The Spaniard proposed to fetch the guard for the safety 
go to bed richer by a great hope.” (The deceased had || of the Prince and to accompany us home. The same 


been heir-apparent.) offer was made by the Frenchmen. We were still 


**Do not remind me of it,” said he. ‘ And had I || standing and considering what was to be done, when 


gained a crown I would have more to do now than to 
think of such a trifle. If this Armenian had not mere- 
ly guessed.” 


some officials of the State Inquisition entered the room. 
They produced an order from the government, by 
which we were enjoined to follow them without delay. 


—‘* How is this possible, Prince?” Under a strong escort we were conducted to the Canal. 





*¢ Then will I barter you all my Princely hopes for |} Here a Gondola awaited us, into which we had to step. 
a Monk’s cowl.” |) 


I mention this conversation on purpose, because I | 





Before leaving it we were blindfolded. We were 


made to ascend a large flight of stone stairs, and then 
think it will show how little he was as yet influenced , 

se | . 
by ambition. || as | concluded from the echo which reverberated be- 


’ 
conducted through a long winding passage over vaults, 
| 
| 
The following evening we went earlier than usual |! neath our feet 


At length we arrived before another 
to the St. Marcus. A sudden rain-shower obliged us |/ stair-case, of which we descended twenty-six steps in- 


to seek shelter in a Coffee House, where we found } to the depth below. Here a saloon was opened when 


several parties engaged at play. The Prince stationed | the bandages were removed from our eyes. We found 
himself behind the chair of a Spaniard and watched | ourselves in a circle of venerable old men, all dressed 
the game. [ had repaired to an adjoining rooin to read | in black; the hangings of the room were of the same 
the newspapers. Shortly afterwards [ heard an uproar. | 


Before the arrival of the Prince, the Spaniard had been 


| lugubrious color, and 1t was but sparingly illuminated. 
| One of the old men, probably the Chief Inquisitor, ap- 
' 


constantly losing: now he won on every card. The 


iy 





proached the Prince and asked with a solemn air, 
whole game was surprisingly changed, and the bank |] whilst the Venetian was placed before | 
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«Do you recognize this man as the same who has 
insulted you in the Coffee House?” 

«¢ Yes,” answered the Prince. 

Then addressing the prisoner: 

«« Is this the same person whom you would have caus- 
ed to be assassinated to-night?” 

The prisoner answered in the affirmative. 

On a sudden the circle widened and with horror we 
beheld the head of the Venetian separated from the 
trunk. 

«* Are you content with this satisfaction?” asked the | 
State’s Inquisitor. 

The Prince had fainted in my arms. 





«< Go now,” continued the former, addressing me in | 
a terrible voice, ‘and judge henceforth less rashly of | 
justice in Venice.” 

Who might have been the hidden friend, who, by 
means of the speedy arm of justice, had saved us from | 
a certain death, we were unable todivine. Filled with | 
terror we reached our dwelling. It was past midnight. | 
Chamberlain Z. awaited us with impatience at the head | 
of the stairs. 

«s How well it was that you did send word,” said he | 


to the Prince, whilst lighting us up. ‘* Information 
which Baron F. had brought from St. Mark’s place, 
had caused us the utmost anxiety on your account.” 

*¢ T sent word?” «‘I know nothing of it.”,-—**When?”’ 

“This evening after 8 o’clock. You sent word we 
should not be alarmed if you were to stay away longer 
than usual.” 

The Prince looked at me. ‘* Have you perhaps ta- 
ken this precaution without my knowledge?” 

I knew of nothing. 

‘‘There can be no mistake about it, your Highness,” 
continued the Chamberlain, ‘for here is your repeat- 
er, which you sent along for safety’s sake.” 

The Prince felt his watch-fob; his watch was gone 
indeed, and he recognized the other to be his. 

*¢ Who brought it,” asked he, perceptibly agitated. 

«« An unknown mask, dressed as an Armenian, who 
immediately retired again.” 

We looked at each other in amazement. 
you think of it,” said he at last. 
surveillance here in Venice.” 

The terrible scene of this night had thrown the 
Prince into a fever, which confined him eight days to 
his chamber. 


*«* What do 
«< T am under a strict 


During this time our Hotel was alive 
with natives and foreigners, whom the rank of the 
Prince had attracted. People vied with each other in 
the offer of their services and we were amused by the 


efforts of each new comer to render the last visitor sus- 








picious. Billets doux and arcana poured in upon us | 


» 


~ 
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| from all quarters. Every one endeavored to push him- 


self forward in his own manner. The occurrence in 


the State Inquisition was no longer mentioned. As 
the Prince’s Court had desired that his departure should 
yet be delayed, some Venetian bankers had been di- 
rected to furnish him with considerable sums, and thus 
his stay in Venice was prolonged, contrary to his own 
inclination. 

As soon as he had sufficiently recovered to leave the 


room, the Physician persuaded him to an excursion on 


the Brenta, for a change of air. The weather was de- 


| lightful and he acquiesced. As we were about step- 


ping into the gondola, the Prince missed the key toa 
smail box which contained important papers. We im- 


mediately returned in search of it. He remembered 


distinctly to have locked up the box on the day pre- 


vious and since then he had not left his apartment. 


Our search however was in vain, and we had to desist, 


for fear of losing our time. The Prince, whose heart 


was above all suspicion, pronounced it lost and begged 
us to mention it no more. 

Our pleasure-party was delightful. A picturesque 
landscape which grew in luxuriance and beauty at 
every winding of the stream, a transparent sky form- 
ing a summer day in the middle of January, charming 
gardens and tasteful villas without number, which 
adorned both banks of the Brenta; behind us the ma- 
jestic Venice with its hundred spires shooting out of 
the water, covered with countless masts; all this af- 
forded us the most enchanting prospect. We gave our- 
selyes wholly up to the soothing charm of this beauti- 
ful nature, pad soon we were all in the happiest dis- 
positions; the Prince himself lost his seriousness and 
vied with us in joyful mirth. The sounds of lively 
music reached us when we stepped on land. They 
proceeded from a small village, where a fair was held. 
Here it swarmed with company of every description. 
A troup of young maidens and boys, in theatrical habi- 
liments, welcomed us with a pantomimic dance. The 
invention was pew, ease and grace animated every mo- 
ment. Before the dance was fully completed, one of 

the dancers, who acted as Queen, seemed on a sudden 
as if held by an invisible arm. Lifeless she stood with 
_allaround. The music ceased; not a breath could be 
heard in the whole crowd. 


There she stood, her eyes 
fixed upon the ground, in a perfect trance; suddenly 
she started with the frenzy of inspiration and looking 
wildly around, *‘ A King is in our midst,” she cried, 
snatched the crown from her head and laid it—at the 

fect of the Prince. 

| secking to penetrate whether there was meaning in 


‘the pantomime, so strong was the illusion produced by 














All eyes were fixed upon him, 


er ee ree 
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the passionate earnestness of the actress. Universal 
plaudits at last interrupted the silence. My eyes 
sought the Prince. I perceived that his countenance 
was discomposed and that he strove to avoid the 
searching looks of the spectators. He threw some 
money to these children and hastened from the crowd. 

We had proceeded but a few steps when a venerable 
Franciscan Friar pressed through the multitude, im- 
peded the Prince’s progress. ‘* Signor,” said the 
Monk, “ Give to the Madonna of thy money; thou wilt 
need her prayers.” We were struck by the tone in 
which he uttered these words. The throng carried 
him away. 

Our train had meanwhile increased. An English 
Lord, whom the Prince had seen before at Nizza, some 
merchants from Livorno, a German Canon, a French 
Abbe with some ladies, and a Russian officer had join- 
edus. The physiognomy of the latter had something 
very extraordinary which attracted our attention. Nev- 
er in my life have I seen in one and the same human 
countenance so many features and so little character; 
such an expression of enticing benevolence together 
with so much repulsive coldness. All passions seem- 
ed to have held riot in it, and to have left it again, leav- 
ing nothing behind but the still, piercing, look of one 
who had made man his deep and successful study. No 
eye could sustain the scrutiny of his. This singular 
man followed us at a distance and seemed to take but 
little interest in all that passed. 

We stopped before a booth, where a lottery was 
drawn. The ladies took some numbers; we followed 
their example; the Prince also took a ticket. He won 
a snuff-box. When he opened it I saw him turn pale 
and start back. The key was in it. 

*¢ What is that?” said he, when we were a moment 
alone. ‘¢ A higher power pursues my steps.” Omnis- 
cience surrounds me. An invisible being, from whom 
I cannot escape, watches me. I must find the Arme- 
nian and obtain light from him.” 

The sun was fast declining, when we arrived before 
the Villa where supper awaited us. The name of the 
Prince had augmented our company to the number of 
sixteen. Besides the above we had been joined by a 
Virtuoso, some Swiss and an adventurer from Palermo, 
who wore a uniform and claimed the title of Captain. 
It was agreed to spend the evening here and return 
home with torches. The conversation at table became 
very animated and the Prince could not avoid relating 
the adventure with the key, which excited universal 
surprise. A violent discussion of kindred topics was 
the consequence. Most of the company asserted bold- 


ly, that all these secret arts were neither mere nor less 








than jugglers’ tricks; the Abbe, who had already taker 
much wine, challenged all ghosts in the world to ap- 
pear; the Englishman blasphemed; the musician 
crosse| himself. A few, the Prince being one of 
them, declared that one ought fo be slow to form an 
opinion on these subjects. Meanwhile the Russian 
officer conversed with the ladies and seemed not to 
heed the conversation. In the heat of the discussion, 
it had remained unnoticed that the Sicilian had left 
the room. About half am hour afterwards he returned, 
wrapped in his cloak, and placing himself behind the 
chair of the Frenchman: 

** You have just now been so brave,” said he, * as to 
challenge all ghosts. Will you try it with one?” 

** Done!” said the Abbe, “if you engage to procure 
us one.” 

**] will,” said the Sicilian, (turning towards us,) as 
soon as these ladies and gentlemen shiall have left us.” 

** Why so,” cried the Englishman, ‘a brave ghost 
is never afraid of a merry company.” 

** 1 cannot answer for the consequences,” replied the 
Sicilian. 

‘** For heaven’s sake, no!” screamed the ladies, start- 
ing from their chairs. 

** Come on with your ghost,” defied the Abbe, * but 
forewarn him that we have cold iron here,”’ (asking 
the loan of a sword of one of the gentlemen.) 

‘* As for that, you will do as you please,” answered 
the Sicilian coldly, ‘* if you shall then be still so in- 
clined.” And addressing the Prince, ‘‘ Your High- 
ness asserts that your key has been in other hands?— 
Have you formed an opinion in whose ?” 

«¢ No.” 

** Do you neither suspect any one ?” 

‘* It is true—I had a thought.” 

** Would you recognize the person, if you were to 
see it?” 

*« Undoubtedly.” 

Here the Sicilian threw back his cloak and produc- 
ing a mirror which he held up before the Prince’s eyes: 

‘Ts it he ?” 

The Prince started back terrified. 

** What have you seen ?” asked I. 

** The Armenian.” 

The Sicilian hid his mirror again beneath his cloak. 

** Was it the same person you thought of,” asked the 
whole company. 

** The same.” 

Here every countenance darkened; the laughter had 
ceased. All eyes were directed towards the Sicilian 
with an expression of curiosity. 

‘* Monsieur l’Abbe!” «* This becomes serious,”’ said 
the Englishman. 
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over all my faculties, but 
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**T advise you to secure a retreat.” 

*« The fellow is ina league with the d...1,” cried 
the Frenchman, and ran out of the house. The ladies 
rushed screaming from the room ; the Virtuoso follow- 
edthem. The German Canon snored in an arm chair; 
the Russian remained, as before, seated with an air of 
indifference. 

«*T suppose,” resumed the Prince, after they were 
gone, ‘* your object was to render that braygart ridicu- 
lous ; or do you still feel inclined to keep your word?” 

*<It is true,” replied the Sicilian, ‘* I was not in 
earnest with the Abbe. I took him by his word, be- 
cause I well knew that the coward would not let it 
come so far. The thing itself however is too serious 
‘to make a mere joke of it.” 

** You pretend, therefore, that it is in your power?” 

The conjurer remained a long time silent and seem- 
‘ed carefully to scrutinize the Prince with his eyes. 

«‘ Yes,” answered he at last. 

The curiosity of the Prince was raised to the highest 
pitch. This had ever been his besetting foible, and 
from the first appearance of the Armenian all those 
ideas had obtruded themselves again, which a maturer 
reason and a sounder literature had for a time repress- 
ed. He took the Sicilian aside, and I heard him con- 
verse with him most earnestly. 

** You see a man before you,” said he to him, «¢ who 
burns with impatience to arrive at a conviction in this 
important matter. I would embrace him as my bene- 
factor, as my best friend, who were to disperse my 
doubts and remove the veil from my eyes. Will you 
acquire these great claims upon me.” 

** What do you demand of me?” said the man of art, 
deliberately. 

** For the present, only a proof of your art. Let me 
see an apparition.” 

*« What shall it lead to?” 

** Afterwards you may judge by a nearer acquain- 
tance with me whether I am deserving of higher in- 
struction.” 

**T esteem you, above every thing, august Prince. 
A secret power in your countenance, which you do 
not know yourself yet, has at first sight irresistibly at- 
tached me to you. You may command supremely 





*¢ You will therefore let me see an apparition?” 
‘* But I must first be assured that in making this de- 


‘mand of me you are not prompted by mere curiosity. 


Although I may have some controu! over invisible 
powers, it is with the sacred condition that I abuse not 
rthis power.” 

«* My intentions are the purest. . 1 seck truth.”’ 


—_— -—- = Se + 





Here they left their place and removed to a remote 
window where I could no longer hear them. The 
Englishman, who likewise had overheard this conver- 
sation, took me aside. 

“Your Prince is a noble-minded man, I am sorry for 

him. I stake my existence, he has to do with a 
| knave.”’ 
‘** Let us see how he will extricate himself,” said I. 
** Now you see, the fellow hangs back to drive a bar- 








gain. He certainly will divulge nothing of his pre- 
| tended art, until he hears money jingle. There are 
| nine of us; let us make up a purse; he will gulp it 
| and this may open the eyes of your Prince?” 

“‘T agree.” 

The Englishman threw six guineas on a plate and 
handed it around. Each gave a few louis; the Russian 
was delighted with the proposal and deposited a bank 
note of a hundred sequins—a prodigality which started 
even the Englishman. The whole was handed over 
to the Prince. ‘ Have the goodness,” said the Eng- 
lishman, *‘ to intercede for us with the gentleman that 
he may give us a proof of his art and accept this as a 
small proof of our gratitude.” The Prince added a 
valuable ring and presented the whole to the Sicilian. 
The latter paused a few minutes. * Gentlemen,” he 
then began, ** you humiliate me by your generosity: 
but I yield, your wishes shall be fulfilled;” (ringing 
the bell,) ‘* concerning this gold, to which If have no 
claim, you will permit me to deposit it in the neigh- 
bouring monastery of St. Benedict, for charitable pur- 
poses. The ring alone I shall keep as a precious to- 
ken in remembrance of a most worthy Prince.” 

Here the Imdlord entered, to whom he immediately 
made over the money. 

« He is a rogue for all that,” whispered the English- 
man in mycear. ‘He refuses the money because now 
he cares more for the Prince’s person.” 

‘* What do you demand?” the magician asked now 
the latter. 

The Prince reflected for a moment. ‘*.Let us heve 
some great man at once,” exclaimed the Lord. ‘ Ask 
for Pope Ganganell. It will be all the same to the 
gentleman.” 

The Sicilian bit his lips. ‘I dare summon no one 
who has been consecrated.” 

«*That’s a pity,” said the Englishman: ‘* we might 
have learned from him of what complaint he died.” 

‘The Marquis de Lanoy,” the Prince now said, 
was a I’rench brigadier in the last war and my most 
intimate friend. In the battle of Hastinleck he re- 


ceived a mortal wound, he was carried in my tent 





where he svon afterwards expired in wyarms Wher 
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he felt death approaching he beckened me to his side, 
‘Prince,’ said he, ‘I shall see my country no more, 
learn then a secret to which no one but myself has the 
key. Ina nunnery on the frontier of Flanders lives’-— 
Here he expired. The hand of death sundered the 
thread of his speech: I should like to have him here to 
hear the sequel.” 

«© Youask much, by G—.” exclaimed the English- 


”> 


man.” I proclaim you the greatest man of art in the 
world, if you solve this problem.” 

We admired the ingenious selection of the Prince 
and applauded it unanimously. Meanwhile the ma- 
gician paced the room with hasty strides and seemed 
irresolutely to struggle with himself. 

** And this was all the dying man left you?” 

“A 

**Did you make no further inquiries concerning it 
in his country?” 

«¢ They were all fruitless.” 

«¢ Did the Marquis de Lanoy live irreproachably? I 
dare not summon every dead.” 

‘“* He died repentant of the excesses of his youth.” 

**Do you perhaps carry some token of remembrance 
of him about you.” 

** Yes.” —(The Prince had indeed a snuff-box with 
him on which the miniature likeness of the Marquis 
was enamelled, and which had been lying by his side 
at the table.) 


“TI do not want to see it. Let me alone for a few 


minutes. You shall see the departed.” 
( To be continued.) 
rt LID IES I C00 —— 
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THE DREAM OF YOUTH. 


BY A. B. MEEK, ESQ. 


THERE was a Spirit that haunted my Youth, 
A vision of beauty, and light and love, 

With lips all music, and with eyes all truth, 
And a voice as soft as a cooing dove! 


By the sunset lake, ’neath the shadowy trees, 
Where the waters were kissing their pebbly rim, 

That voice would float on the mild evening breeze, 
As low and as sweet as an angel’s hymn! 


in the land of dreams, when the fancy was free, 


And roved, like the east-bird, through gardens of 


gold, 
That form was the fairest of all I could see, 
Those eyes were the brightest mine eyes could 
behold! 








THE DREAM OF YOUTH.—REVERIES OF A BUSY MAN. 


Yet never, in hours of revel and mirth, 
When beauty was holding her festival reign, 
Mid the brilliant and pure of the daughters of earth, 
Could one, like that Spirit, mine homage en- 
chain! 


Oh, long did I yearn for that beautiful form, 
Through the shadows and griefs that darken life’s 
way, 
To shine like the bow on the brow of the storm, 
And to gild, with her smilings, the gloom of my 
day! 


From the dwellings of men, like the old Roman 
king, 
Oft, oft would I hie to the deserts apart, 
And seck, near the shade of some delicate spring, 
To find this Egeria,—this Nymph of my heart ! 


But vain was my yearning, all vain was my prayer, 
The enchantress unkindly my wooings would flee, 
My heart was bewildered well-nigh to despair, 


When I found this sweet Spirit incarnate in THEE! 


Oh, yes, lovely one, ’twas in thee I beheld, 
When first on my pathway thine image did beam, 
The Spirit that aye my affections had held,— 
My enthusiast Passion,—my Youth’s burning 
Dream! 
Then forgive me, if madly I flung, at thy feet, 
The heart that prophetic had long felt thy power, 
That had sighed for a Worship, from its earliest 
beat, 


And found it and thee, in the same happy hour! 


tt tI DOD DIG FI ro — 
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REVERIES OF A BUSY MAN.—No. Il. 


THE 


knowledge of human nature. 


most difficult Science to acquire, is a 
The man, whose intel- 
ligence or whose research has enabled him to become 
a proficient in unravelling the thoughts of the heart, 
or in discovering the secret springs that impel the ac- 
tions of his brethren in the flesh, might indeed “laugh 
at the drawn dagger, and defy its point.” If he could 
get behind the curtain that covers the mysteries of the 
mind, and see the machinery of the will, he might lay 
up for himself treasures for the moth and for the rust, 
that like his knowledge, would perish with him. But 
the truth is, that human nature is an ocean too unfath- 


omable, 





adeep too profound, to be sounded by any 
,.ummet of humanity; a height too lofty, to be reach- 
It is 


true, that there are certain leading and general char- 


ed by any footsteps, save those of Omnipotence. 


acteristics which we all know. We have very good 


evidence, that pride’ ambition, and envy, are indige 
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sous plants in the human soil, and that they grow and 


fiourish like «the green bay tree: We feel, also, 


‘that amidst the wreck of God’s image that escaped the | 


flood of temptation, and remains a monument alike of 
our Maker’s wrath and mercy, there are found, some 
beautiful attributes, some heavenly qualities; spared, 
‘that they may attest the glory of the former state, and 
help to bear us on through the raging waters of strife, 
to a brighter climate and abetterland. Amongst these, 
can I name one more beautiful than a mother’s love? 
Ah it is indeed a fountain, gushing forth in the arid 


desert; yet always abundant and always pure: it is a 


‘haven, which we may always reach, be the wind of 


misfortune ever so adverse, or the tide of despair ever 
£0 strong ; it is a voice, whose melody and soft tones 
are heard, whispering comfort and kindness, though | 


the soul be oppressed with care, and the frame with 


‘anguish. But these are only the general attributes,— 
‘we may understand these, and yet, not have the key to 
‘unlock the inner mysteries. The seaman may sail 


boldly upon the mighty ocean—he may navigate his 
hark fearlessly through the wide waste of water—he | 
may become familiar with the paths of the great deep, 

and defy, by his skill and confidence, the howling 
storm and the raging tempest: and yet, when he nears 
the haven where he would be, though the sky be blue, 

and the sea be calm, he trembles, lest some unknown | 


shoal, some hidden rock, may make a wreck of all his 


hopes, and leave him to mourn over his ill-fated igno- | 


rance, or his ill-timed boldness. And so, with the 
navigator in the more unfathomable ocean of the hu- 
man mind; he may adventure upon the deep, and learn 
the course and the current, but wo be to him who with 
ill-judged confidence, should seek to navigate the 
winding rivers and shallow streams that lead to the 
fountain head. Who can read man’s nature! Above 
all, who can understand the mysteries of the female 
mind? Archimedes said, that if he had a spot large 
enough to place his fuderum on, he could move the 
earth. I wouldgive him aspace twice as broad as this, 
and defy him to move a woman’s will. I would as 
soon think of harnessing a northeast wind—or, of rea- 
soning analogically with a howling Hyena; or of seek- 


ing, by the persuasive tones of eloquence, to alter the 


course of a streak of lightnjng, as to attempt to turn a | 


woman from her fixed purpose, whether that purpose 


was for good or evil. A woman’s mind! Ah, that is a | 


continent, that the boldest navigator will never reach; 
no northeast passage through a summer sea will ever 
lead him to the much loved shore. And yet how 


grand is it in its mystery—how angelic in its attri- 


butes! Ah, one may be pardoned, who, aware of the 





| impossibility of the search, yet spends his life-time in 
|| a pursuit, whose very disappointments are consolatory, 
| and whose very repulses, delightful! But that is a 
| very doubtful compliment, and I will haul off into 
broader waters; for I know nothing more terrible than 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


an angry and revengeful woman; (alas! that swch ad- 


|| jectives should ever be joined to so beautiful a substan- 
| tive;) and no rock more unpleasant to ground on than 
| a woman’s wrath! 

| If we wish to ascertain, satisfactorily, the impossi- 


bility of discovering the hidden things of man’s nature, 





| let us sit down, and endeavour to attend to the advice 
'| given us of old, ** Know thyself!” We will soon give 
| up in despair. Who can account for his antipathies? 
| Who can unravel his affections? For myself, though 
I hope that there is a great deal of the ‘*milk of human 
| | kindwess” about me, yet I cannot rid myself of sundry 
} dislikes, that cleave unto me like the old man of the 
| sea. Par example: 1 am not able to speak politely to 
| one man, because he persists in wearing long curls; 
lla nd I abominate another, for no other reason, than that 
| his vest is of the color of the rawn-bow: (a punning 
| | friend at my elbow, suggests that | mean the reigning 
ie?) beau:) and I have no fellowship with a third, because 
| he persists in calling the method of training the youth- 
} ful mind, edication. (My friend says that objection is 
|| all in his (#) eye.) Now what to me are the Hyacin- 


|| thine curls? What have I to do with the green and 


blue vest? How does the pronunciation of my hea- 
|| then acquaintance aflect my interests? I feel the folly 
of my antipathy, and yet 1 could as soon part with the 
} outer covering of my bones and sinews. And now, 
} reader, (to wind up my day dream, my pointless es- 
\ say,) if you want to bother yourself, examine the ana- 
| tomy of the mind of man; and if you wish to get into 
an involuted convolution,’—if you desire to lose 
yourself amid the intricacies of a Cretan labyrinth, 
study the mysteries of the female heart! Vale! 


Savannah, Geo. 








No gem that sparkles, nor flower that blooms in the 


vast bounty of nature's rich treasure house, emits so 
|| bright a lustre as the virtuous and cultivated female 
| mind; or is tinged with the divine hues of beauty in 
| such rich radiance as the female person. 

| Woman, with refined and chaste intellect and taste, 
can be compared to nothing earthly. * The moral world 


without her, would be like the physical world without 





| 
| 
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THE RUINS OF JAMESTOWN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘CAVALIERS OF 
VIRGINIA,” &C. KC. 


"T'o.a native Virginian few subjects can be more in- 
The 
idea of ‘their being antiquities in a country compara- 


‘teresting than the antiquities of his own state. 


tively so young as our own, might appear ludicrous, to 
a@ native of the ‘fast-anchored isle,’ who can boast of his 
ruins which have withstood the storms of a thousand 
winters, but to us whose grand-fathers were born on 


this side of the Atlantic, surely it may be permitted to 





view with reverence the relicks which they have left | 
behind them. 

The itendency of such remeniscences, besides the | 
¢enewal of our gratitude to the primitive and single | 
minded men alluded to, is humanizing in the highest 
degree. 


personal and political warfare—trom the turbulence of 


It leads us gently away from the strifes of 


passion engendered amidst the clashing of interests | 
and turmoil of busy life, to ponder over the venerable 
To 
moralize over the graves of those whose passiens were 


relicks and memuments of a former generation. 





buried and forgotten with the years that have passed 
away. We behold them and their acts through a soft- 
ened light; the asperities inseperable from human | 
character, gently worn away by the mellowine hand | 
of time, and nothing but their virtues surviving the | 
age in which they lived. 

It might bring them nearer to us perhaps could we 
see them as we see ourselves, but like the close in- 
spection of a picture, it would only revea! deformities, 
which were never intended to be seen beyond the 
scenes of formation. 

Abundance of reverance and gratitude have been 
professed for the revolutionary and heroic age imme- 
diately preceeding our own, but so absorbing has been 
the character of these on account of the benefits bes- 
towed upon ourselves that we have entirely overlook- 
ed the preceeding ones. 

It is true that the incidents by flood and field of the 
anti-revolutionary ages are not so thrilling, but they 
are far more interesting toa mind imbued with the 
true spirit either of poetry or philosophy. For these 
were the ages—these the materials out of which the 
revolution created this great nation. 

As history, therefore, is almost silent upon these 
things which we most desire to know concerning these 
primative settlers, let us wander for a while over the 




















scenes where their bones lie, and see, if we like the 
Geologists, can gather from a single bone the size, 
characters and habits of the animal to which it belong- 
ed. 

Every one knows that Jamestown was the scene of 
the first trials and misfortunes encountered by the pi- 
oneers of Virginia; yet how many of her boasting 
sons, have ever had the curiosity even to visit the spot. 
Not one in five thousand. Sordid avarice and pride, 
broken down by extravagance, have pointed to the 
west as the scene of a golden harvest, and thousands 
rush by this interesting place, too indolent to travel a 
few miles out of their way—or too deeply absorbed by 
the engrossing passion of the day. 

Occassionally indeed a pilgrim wanders to the silent 
and almost solitary island. He looks around him in 
vain for the ancient capital of the Old Dominion. In 
vain he looks for the streets—the hotels—the ware- 
houses, or the palace. By watching the tide some 
small remnants of the old palisade may be discovered 
beneath the present bed of the river ; nor are these all 
the changes that time has wrought upon the face of 
the country. The hill from which historians desc ribe 
the rebel army to have cannonaded the capital, has 
totally disappeared. 

Here and there over the face of the surrounding 
country you may discover a solitary and gigantic rem- 
nant of the primative forest—but like every other an- 
cient feature of the place, blasted and riven by the 
elements. 

Of all the once proud Capital of Virginia nothing re- 
mains but the belfry of the church and the grave-yard 
with a few well preserved monuments. Among these, 
that of Col. Puitip Lupwe tr stands conspicuous, 
setting forth his titles, honors and armorial bearings, 
contrasting strongly enti painfully, the times in which 
they originated, with the revolutionary ages which 
have since swept over the land. 

How little did the pious relatives who erected these 
frail memorials of his family greatness, imagine, that 
in less than a century and a half, they should be looked 
upon with mockery and derision by ‘the passing crowd, 
and that all in their institutions which gave them 
value at that day should only be remenibered in a suc- 
ceeding age by these very insignia or the recards.af 
history and the fleeting tales of tradition. 

There are many more monuments of less pretension 
within the crumbling wall, and over one poor Yorick 
a plentiful crop of mint has sprung up—whether ger- 
minated in a frolicksome freak of nature, or first plant- 
ed by his boon companions, tradition telleth not, but it 


is unpossible te look upon his perenial monument with- 
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out contrasting it ludicrously with the more fading 
vestiges of family pride. 

The general appearance of the sight of the town is 
melancholy in the extreme—vegetation itself seems to 
have been cursed and blighted along the ancient loca- 
tion of the streets, and all that points out the spot to 
the Antiquarian as the scene of civilized life in a for- 
mer age, are a few stunted and decayed exotic trees. 

There is a solitary two story house, built apparently 
of the brick from the old ruins, and the family that 
now occupies it are the only tenants of an island that 
once contained the whole white population of this con- 
tinent. There are two or three shantees near the mar- 
gin of the river, and a wooden dock with a board plat- 
form extending out into the stream for the convenience 
of passengers landing from Norfolk or Richmond. 
Here the stage from Williamsburg is usually found 
waiting to convey those who desire to visit another 
and still later Capital of Virginia in a semi-ruinous 
state, but of this hereafter. 

Most industriously did I search for any of the old 
land marks of the ancient city. The streets I supposed 
before my visit, might be traced out by the mounds usu- 
ally left in the foundations of ruinous houses, but not 
the smallest vestage of a such mound can be seen. 
Not a paving or curb stone. Not even an old cannon 
sunk into the corner of a cross street, marks out the 
place where such angle was formed. All is bleak, 
solitary and desolate. The old church-tower (itself 
in ruins and overrun with ivy,) stands the sole monu- 
ment of monuments. The inside of this old church, 
like its younger sister at Williamsburg, doubtless con- 
tained many marble slabs against its walls telling of 
the deeds and virtues of those who sleep beneath its 
walls, but these now require a monument to tell of 
their departure. This old tower is square and seems 
to have formed an integral portion of the building, 
which, like all those of the same era, was very proba- 
bly built in the shape of a cross, or more properly 
speaking, of the letter T. If my supposition is cor- 
rect, this remnant must have formed the summit of the 
beam or main timber of the cross, and consequently 
was the belfry. I draw this conclusion, because it is 
too narrow to have formed either of the wings of the 
cross, and much more so to have been the main en- 
trance to the building. Many of the old churches and 
ruins of churches of that era have a precisely similar 
abutment projecting exactly opposite the centre of the 
wings and facing the altar, which was placed in the 


extreme lower end of the stem of the letter T 


} 
| 











The plan of the town, if there had been neither tra- 
ditions or histories to inform us, might easily be sur- 
mised by the antiquary, from the geography of the isl- 
and, which admits of very little discretion in the mat- 
ter, being a long strip of land running parallel to the 
river, at least that portion of it which indicates any 
capabilities that way. The church too seems to have 
stood with its main aisle paralel to the single street, 
this thorough-fare running from one end of the island 
to the other and spreading out in the middle for the 
public square. The whole city was once surrounded 
by a wall or palisade ; not a vestage of this remains 


above ground, though a few fragments have been exca- 
vated from the banks of the river. 
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*¢ In thy book record their groans 
Who were they sheep, and in their ss. "or fold 
Slain by the bloody ‘ Saracen’ that rolled 

Mother with infant down the rocks. The moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven.” 


MIL Ton. 

(THE destruction of Scio, and the massacre of its 
inhabitants by the Turks, was one of those horrible 
events that startle and offend the world. The event 
took place in 1822. Never was a more monstrous 
outrage of humanity and good faith. After bravely 
defending their homes, the Sciotes fled to the moun- 
tains and found safety in their wild recesses. But the 
Turks artfully persuaded the European consuls to seek 
out the fugatives and offer them terms of safety, on 
laying down their arms and returning to their homes. 
A too fatal credulity reconciled them to assurances 
which they should have distrusted. The consuls were 
deceived, and succeeded in deceiving the Sciotes. 
They returned, most generally, and sent seven hun- 
dred of their primates and principal chiefs to negotiate 
with the admiral of the Ottoman fleet. They were 
immediately secured and the work of butchery fol- 
lowed. Detachments from the Turkish army and fleet 
scattered themselves over the island, putting the un- 
suspecting inhabitants every where to the sword.— 
Three thousand Greeks were murdered in the Con- 


vent of Saint Mina ; nearly as many more perished in 
the monastry of Nea-Moni, and towns and hamlets, 
in every quarter of the island, almost at the same mo- 
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ment, rang with the shrieks of the numerous victims. 


Neither age nor sex was spared. Some were —) 
from the rocks, others fastened to trees, and torn to | 
pieces by their recoil from the unnatural position to | 


which the trees were strained for this purpose. The | 





whole island streamed with blood and fire, from the 1 
carnage of which not a village escaped. None was || 


spared but such women and young girls—five thousand | 


in number,—whose beauty was thought sufficient to | 
commend them to purchasers in the slave market of 


Constantinople.] 





I. 
| 


No peace in the fold when the wolf is abroad, 

No peace in the temple deserted of God, 

No peace for the peasant, whose tyrant still breathes, 
If the falsehood finds faith, and the sabre he sheathes! 


at. | As if the sunk sun, had arisen again,— 


And midnight shall wake thee, old Scio, to hear 
The shout of the foeman, late flying in fear; 

For thy vallies are lit by the swords of the foe, 
And the Vizier himself now descends to the blow. 


III. 


The dark brow’d Egyptian is there by his side, 

And the Pasha exhults in his falsehood and pride; 
From the reach of the Siroc’s red breath shall he flee, 
But more fatal the Siroc that falls upon thee. 


IV. 


And hidden the cry inthe noon-time of night, 
And wild is the clamor and awful! the fright; 

*Tis the foeman awakes thee, no longer to rest, 
With a shot in the brow and a knife in the breast. 


Vv. 





Stili quafls without surfeit, with taste still renewed 
With each draught from the drink, and each feast trom 
the food. 


Vill. 


W hat hope for the prayers of thy babes, what avail, 
| The shows of thy wrong, and the grief of thy tale— 
| The song of thy Bards, the renown of thy Sires, 

| The height of thy altars, the blaze of their fires ! 


IX. 


There was pride in each heart as the Soul of the Past, 
Awakened, though late, yet in glory, at last; 

And the spirit of vengeance new-whetted the sword, 
iW hilst the chains were all snapt,of the Ottoman Lord. 


x. 
A dream of the bright days came over thy plain 
The ghosts of the vanished came trooping, once more 
At the blaze of thy beacon on mountain and shore. 


XI. 


But the burst of thy sun was in vain, and its light, 

But left thee more dark in the fast-rushing night ; 

For fond was thy hope and too fatal thy doom, 

And the glory soon sunk, whence it rose, in the tomb- 


XII. 


Too feeble thy heart and too faint thy desires, 

Thy sleep,—ah! such sleep never conquered thy Sires; 

Thou sleept’st,—but at midnight the thunder-cloud 
broke, 

And blest were the sleepers that never awoke! 


XIII. 





Thou liftest thy bade, but in vain doth it pleads— 
Ho ! think’st thou the Vizier doth a merciful deed? 


With a blow he hath answer’d the plaint, while the | 


prayer 
Still comes with a groan, from the rocks, through the 
air. 


Vi. 


Not Yanina’s stern Pacha when roused into rage 
Is less slow to destroy or more hard to assuage; 
The Bey like his master, a tiger confess’d, 
Loves to lap the warm blood from the still heaving 
breast. 


Vil. 


More thirsty than sands of the desert, he knows 
In the banquet of blood neither stint nor repose: 


| Oh, fearful and wild was the storm of that hour, 
| For Death was at hand with the Ensigns of power , 

| And happy were they—for they saw not the wo, 

| Of the weak, the beloved ones,—who first met his blow. 


XIV. 


| Thy brow, rocky Scio, has a circlet of red, 

| Thy breast with a garment of ashes is spread; 

| At eve, the sun set with a smile on thy shore, 
| At morning, it rose to behold thee no more. 


XV. 


But thy blood shall replenish the veins of a race, 

| To repair thy decay and revenge thy disgrace, 

| Whilst the spirit that bore thee to death in the strife, 
Shall lead them to glory, to freedom and life. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S APPLE. 


BY PROFESSOR C. J. HADERMANN. 


OF all the discoveries in the vast field of science, 
that of universal gravitation, for which we are indebt- 
ed to the immortal NewrTon, is the most brilliant and 
most fertile in consequences: for it is that which con- 
tains the law to which obey not only the heavenly bo- 
dies of our solar system, but all the bodies in the Uni- 
verse; it is that, as Sir Jounn Herscuetr beautifully 
observes, which ** governs equally the fall of a leaf and 
the precision of the Equinoxes.” 

The enquiry by what train of thought that great mind 
arrived at this great conception, cannot but be replete 
with intese interest: and even when we see him strive 
and struggle and fail, we cannot but look upon him 
with the utmost sympathy and admiration. It is true, 
he did not stand isolated, and unaided by others, many 
powerful intellects had preceded him and cleared an 
avenue to the far distant and lofty goal. And although 
he missed the road thus opened for many years and 
struggled during the most vigorous period of his life to 
discover a truth, of which he had, as it were, a pre- 
sentiment—nay, which he had, without knowing it 
himself, already discovered, when a mere youth of 
twenty, but to the full perception of which he was 
only led by others and through a lucky chance: still 
we are compelled to acknowledge him the chief of all 
others, as their lord and master, as the champion 
amongst the elites of his time: For he it was who led 
them on in the great struggle, who achieved the victo- 
ry; and whatever others may have contributed, to him 
the laurel is due. A full century is past since he 
moved amongst us, and stil] there he stands unsurpass- 
ed and unsurpassable, a giant amongst pigmies, his 
brow adorned with the crown of immortality. 

It is only in appearance that most great conceptions 
mentioned in the history of civilization, proceed from 
one single man. In most cases there may be traced an 
affinity between the first idea itself and corresponding 
views of preceding intelligences. Indeed it will be 
found that nearly every great event in the history of 
philosophy, has been prepared by a kind of general 
mental ferment: which, operating upon all great 
minds of the age, directed their attention—by a lofty 
instinct, as it were—to the same object. In the be- 
ginning small and imperceptible, the crowd gradually 
increases around the spot where the treasure lies bu- 
ried; first one, then another shakes the locked up por- 
tal, until at length, after all preparations are exhaust- 





= 
fortune, and at the touch of his hand, off flies the bolt— 
and anon there bursts from the wide opened Port a full 
stream of light, illuminating the whole hitherto dark 
and unknown region, with the mild and beneficial, 
but powerful rays of truth and knowledge. 

Nearly two centuries before the discovery of which 
we are speaking, Copernicus had taught the motion 
of the planets in circles, having the sun for their com- 
mon centre, and had thereby opened the way in which 
alone a correct knowledge of the heavens and an ad- 
vancement in the science became possible. It was he 
who gave us the new testament of astronomy, and 
KEPLER furnished a new, essentially amended edi- 
tion of the same, by razing to the ground the useless 
scaffolding of the Epscycles, with which the ancients 
hand burdened their solar system and which CopErR- 
Nicus had thought himself obliged still to retain. 
KEPLER taught that the planets revolved—not in cir- 
cles—but in ellipses, having the sun in one of their 
foci, and this great philosopher made us acquainted 
with the laws by which these motions are governed. 
It was only then that astronomy could be said to rest 
upon a strictly mathematical basis and that it as- 
sumed a rigorously mathematical form. 

But the foundation of these laws or rather the princi- 
pal law, of which those three were but an emanation, 
a mere consequence, was till unknown. KEPLER 
himself had advanced more than one hypothesis con- 
cerning it: but nothing beyond an hypothesis, unsup- 
ported by calculation and deficient in every thing like 
demonstration. This illustrious man was nevertheless 
not destitute ef the intellectual power necessary to 
climb the glorious height, of which he had more than 
a glimpse: but the adverse circumstances of his life 
and perhaps even the excessive vivacity of his imagi- 
nation, which too often misled him into vague specula- 
tions, prevented him from placing upon his own brow 
the crown, of which he was not undeserving, and 
which, though not wanting in merit of his own, he had 
to relinquish to another. 

These two philosophers preceded NEWTON at a 
greater distance: but there were not wanting other and 
nearer precursors who often came very near making 
the great discovery to which he owes his immortality. 
BovitLoup, a French philosopher, established al- 
ready in his astronomia philolaica, which appeared in 
1645, the proposition, “that the force with which the 
sun acts upon the planets, varies inversely as the 
square of the distances of the planets: from the sun.” 
This indeed was the basis of NewTon’s great doc- 





| trine; but it was only hazarded as a mere hypothesis, 


ed, forth steps from the multitude the favoured son of | supported by no proof, remained without any conse- 
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quences and was soon again forgotten. The work of 
BorE. ti on the satelites of Jupiter, which appeared 
in 1666, contains also the argument ‘ that the motions 
of the planets round the sun must be governed by the 
same law by which these satelites revolve in their or- 
bits about their planets and the moon about our 
earth.” A remark as just as it was important, but 
which, owing to the same cause, was disregarded and 
suffered to remain fruitless. 

Still nearer to the truth came RoperT Hooke, the 
cotemporary and opponent of Newron, who already 
in the same year 1666 lad presented to the Royal Aca- 
demy of London a dissertation on the dimunition of the 
weight of bodies at different heights from the earth. 
In the month of March of the same year he read in the 
Academy a dissertation, in which he endeavored to ac- 
count for the curve-linear orbits of these planets by the 
combination of a constant force of tangency in these 
bodies with a variable centrifugal force in the sun. 
In a pamphlet of his, which appeared in 1674, he as- 
serts “‘ that all the heavenly bodies are endowed with 
a force of attraction towards their centres, by which 
they act not only upon their own elements but also 
on all other bodies external to them; that the attract- 
ing force is the stronger, the nearer the attracted bo- 
dies are,” &c. &§c. 

But all these and similar ideas, which would well 
have deserved a scrupulous and continued considera- 
tion, were merely suggested, without being followed 
out afterwards. But this following up the first fugitive 
thought, this pondering over it, is precisely what was 
necessary to ensure its maturity, and by which alone 
science can be benefitted. Newton himself could 
give no other answer to his friend HALLEY, when he 
asked him ‘‘ how he had made his great discoveries,” 
but these few but weighty words, “by constant 
thought.”” Lastly, Newron and another cotempora- 
ry and rival of his, Huaeens, frequently crossed 
each other in the same path. HuGGeEns was doubt- 
less one of the greatest geometers and philosophers of 
his or any other age. His theory of evolutions, the re- 
markable properties of the Cycloid, discovered by him, 
his labours on the calculus of probabilities, his theory 
of the circular motion and concussion of bodies, his 
determination of the point of oscillation of the pendu- 
lum, his discoveries in optics and on the nature of 
light, his theory of telescopes and his improvements of 
the optical instruments with which he discovered the 
first satellite of Saturn and the ring of this planet, 
these and other great merits ensure to their owner one 
of the most distinguished places in the history of sci- 
ence, and but one step more was wanting to have as- 


signed to him the very first, even that above New- 
TON. For full fifteen years before the publication of 
the principle of universal gravitation by NewrTon, 
HuGGENs had lectured publicly on the above men- 
tioned central motion of bodies in circles, which he 
embodied in thirteen propositions, and had it only oc- 
curred to him, to combine two of these proposition and 
to exemplify them by the rotation of the earth about 
its axis and the revolution of the moon about the earth, 
(the very thing which Newvron did afterward, and 


which led him to his great discovery }—he would have 


been hailed as the author of the new system. But he 
neglected to make this application, to take this last 
step, and he also had to resign the palm to another, to 
one more fortunate. 

Isaac NewrTon was born on the 25th December, 
1642. In his 16th year he entered the University of 
Cambridge, almost destitute of that preparatory educa- 
tion, which the students of that celebrated institution 
were expected to bring with them at their admission. 
This very deficiency may have acted favorably om his 
mind. If he was not aided by much previous knowl- 
edge, he frad not on the other hand to overcome many 
prejudices. If he had learned nothing, he had nothing 
to unlearn, and his young mind could pursue unshack- 
led its own way, that of the ‘least resistance,” with- 
out being deterred by the mountains of obstacles, 
which, yet unknown to him, arose before him, and 
which he surmounted so gloriously. 

Mathematics became at once his favourite study. It 
is said that it was his intention to refute geometrically 
the fallacy of Astrology, which at that time numbered 
still many followers. With Euvcxip’s works he be- 
came but superficially acquainted and he laid them 
aside again almost immediately; to him they were too 
easy, and he considered Eucuip’s propositions as so 
many axioms, requiring no demonstrations. He turns 
therefore his attention at once to the much more diffi- 
cult geometry of DEscaRTES, to WAuvuis’ Arithme- 
tic of Infinites, and KepLer’s astronomical works, 
which he all read, pen in hand, and from which he 
made copious extracts, which he preserved to the end 
of his life. His genius was soon appreciated, and in 
1669 he succeeded the celebrated BARRow in the 
chair of Mathematics at Cambridge, which he occu- 
pied until the year 1695, when he was made warden of 
the mint in London with an annual salary of 15,000/., 
which office he retained until his death, which ensued 
in 1727, in the 85th year of his age. 

About the year 1662 he turned his whole attention 
to Optics and especially to the nature of light, in which 








he made soon the most splendid discoveries. An epi- 
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@emic which prevailed in 1666 about Cambridge, in- 
duced him to retire for a brief season to his native vil- 
Jage, Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire. 

Here he sat one day in his garden, when, it is said, 
‘the fall of an Apple from a tree under which he re- 
clined, suggested the first idea of universal gravitation 
in his mind. This tree was long an object of venera- 
tion to all admirers of Newron. Only as late as 1826 
‘the old tree was thrown down by a gust of wind, when 
‘a chair was made of its wood, which is still devoutly 
‘shewn to those who visit the birth-place of the great 
man. Though the story of the Apple, which in our 
sown days, has again found many assailants and many 
defenders, should not be fully authenticated, it is still 
not very improbable, nor the only one of the kind. 
‘GALILEO also, the pride of his country, is said to have 
‘conceived the theory of the pendulum, by noticing the 
oscillations of a lamp in a church of Pisa. 

Toa mind like Newron’s, questions like fhe fol- 
lowing must have immediately presented themselves: 
««Why does the Apple, and in general every unsup- 
‘ported body, fall to the ground? As it alwdys fallin a 
‘perpendicular direction, there seems to be something 
‘in this earth by which it is attracted. This something, 
‘this force as it may be called, in what manner, by what 
law does it act upon the falling body? How far does it 
extend from the earth? Should it, for instance, extend 
‘to the moon, what effect has it on this celestial body? 
There is evidently a connection between the moon and 
our earth, since, though she does not fall to the earth, 
she revolves round it in acircle. Is this motion per- 
haps the effect of the same force which causes the Ap- 
yple to fall? And should this appear to be the case, 
will the same conclusions hold good when applied to 
our earth and all other planets? For it is well known 
‘that all move about the sun, just as the moon about the 
earth. Now if that force, residing in the earth, causes 
the motion of the moon, could not a similar one resi- 
ding in the sun, cause that of the earth and all the plan- 
ets about the sun?” Great questions indeed! since it 
is plain that on them depends the whole knowledge of 
‘the organization of our planetary system And dll this 
on account of an Apple, which accientally falls to the 
ground! How many millions have seen falling bodies, 
as well as NewTon, without asking such questions or 
without thinking any thing at all about it? 

And yet, these are only questions, opinions, hypo- 
‘theses, and nothing else. There may have been men, 
who, on similar occasions, put to themselves similar 
interrogatories. The mind of a KepLer, a Huc- 
GENs and a Hooke had, no doubt, pursued, if not the 
very same, at least a similar train of thought. But 








ne | 


they had not answered them as such questions must be 
answered, with slate and pencil in their hands, apply- 
ing to them the only infallible test, that of calculation. 

NEWTON soon perceived that a closer investigation 
of this subject required the knowledge of three things: 

I. The manner in which that unknown force operates. 

II. The time of revolution of the Moon. 

\il. The magnitude of the Earth. 

Concerning the first inquiry, ithas been ascertained 
by observation, that near the surface of the earth, bodies 
fall in the first second of their descent through a space of 
15 ft. French measure, (or more accurately 15,098) and 
it may be taken for granted that this quantity is the same 
for all places on the earth’s surface, even for all heights 
and depressions which are accessible to man. This con- 
stancy ofthe force of attraction would have at once in- 
duced a weaker mind to relinquish the whole investiga- 
tion. For if this force remainsthe same at an elevation 
of 4or5 miles from the earth, (and this is the height 
of our greatest mountains,) it would be natural to sup- 
pose that it will remain the same at all distances.— 
But this so far from discouraging NewTon, confirm- 
ed him in his conjecture: for, reasoned he, if the 
force ef attraction, even at the distance of five miles, 
seems ‘to be still the same, it must be a very great 
force—diminishing very slowly and even at the eleva- 
tion of the moon—still great enough to produce percept- 
ible impressions on that body; and just these impres- 
sions, these effects it was what NEwTon sought. 

Let us compare this force of attraction to a bundle of 
rays, all proceeding from the centre of the earth, like 
the rays of a light which were placed there. Let us 
imagine a hollow sphere, with a semi-diameter of 100 
feet, its centre coinciding with that ofthe earth. The 
interior surface of this sphere will be illuminated by 
that light with accertain intensity. But if the semi- 
diameter of this sphere were twice as great, i. e. 200ft. 
the interior of this second hollow sphere would still be 
illuminated by the same light, but with a less intensity. 
True, all the light which illuminated at first the small- 
est sphere, falls also on the larger, but the surface of 
the second being much larger than that of the first, the 
rays falling upon the second sphere (since they proceed 
from the centre) will diverge much more, or, in other 
words, the second sphere will be illuminated by the 
same light less intensely than the former, and decreas- 
ing in the same proportion as the surface of the one is 
greater than that of theother. But It is known that the 
surface of spheres are as the squares of their radii: 
therefore, the surface of the second sphere, whose ra- 
dius is twice that of the first, will be illuminated with 
alight four times weaker. In the same manner, # 
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sphere with a radius three times as great, will have an 
illumination nine times weaker; one with a radius 
four times as great, sixteen times weaker, &c. i. e. the 
illumination will decrease as the square of the dis- 
tance, or, in other words, it will be inversely as the 
square of the distance. 

The same will hold good of the attraction of the earth 
relative to all bodies without it: provided that the pre- 
ceding supposition be correct, viz.: that these two 
things, light and attraction, radiate in the same man- 
ner from their centres. The sequel will teach us 
whether this supposition is correct, and whether ob- 
servation confirms these effects of attraction. At start- 
ing, we are.ebliged to adopt some hypothesis concern- 
ing the modus operandi of this force, if these effects are 
to be subjected to calculation. ‘The above is the most 
natural and simple which can be adopted; and it will 
be seen hereafter whether it is also the true one. 

We are not, however, to suppose that NEw Ton as- 
sumed this supposition at random, based solely upon the 
analogy with light, which, itself, was not yet demon- 
strated. He had yet another and a better reason, for 
which he was indebted to the previous labors of Krep- 
LER and of HuyGENs, of whose discoveries he now 
could avail himself. 

KepLer had nearly found, in the year 1618, by com- 
putations, the labor of years, that “‘the squares of the 
periods of revolutions of the planets round the Sun | 
are as the cubes of the radii of their orbits; and HuG- 
GENS, in one of the above mentioned thirteen proposi- 
tions, had demonstrated, that ‘the squares of the pe- 
riods of revolution of bodies moving in circles, are as 
the radii of the circles, divided by the pressure exerted 
by the bodies upon the periphery of their orbits.” But | 
this pressure is nothing else but the force, which being | 





directed towards the centre of the circle, produces the | 
circular motion. Now, combining these two proposi- 
tions, it follows, that in all circular motions the pres- 
sure of bodies in motion, i. e. the force residing or act- 
ing at the centre of the circles, varies ‘ inversely as 
the square of the radii, or in other words, as the 
square of the distance of the body attracted from the 
attracting centre,” and this is the very proposition 
which we deduced above for the attraction of bodies in 
general from the analogy with light. Nrwron knew 
the proposition, and availed himself of it, as he ac- 
knowledged himself, in one of his letters to HALLEY. 
KEPLER’s discovery was, at the time when NEWTON 
commenced his investigations, known not only to him 
but to the whole astronomical world, and had long been 
received as an incontestable truth. 

In order to decide, either by direct experiment, or 








by calculations based upon observation, whether in- 


deed it is the same force which causes the stone to 
fall to the earth, and the Moon to revolve round it, it 
was, secondly, necessary to know with great precision 
the period of its revolution. Now, the siderial revolu- 
tion of the Moon had long ago been ascertained with 
the utmost certainty to be 27,3216614 days. As she 
describes in this time 360°, or 1296000 seconds, it is 
found by a simple proportion, that in every second of 
time she describes the small angle of 0,5479 seconds. 
But it is known from Geometry, that the semi-circum- 
ference of a circle, whose radius is unity, is 3,1415926 
times this radius, and therefore an angle of 648000’ 
corresponds to an arc of 3,1415926, and an angle of one 
second to that of .0.0000048481. Multiplying, there- 
fore, this number by 0.5479, it follows that the arc of 
the Moon’s orbit, described by the Moon in each se- 
cond of time, equals the 0.0000026563th part of the 
semi-diameter of the Moon’s orbit. But by means of 
the parallax of this star, its distance from the Earth’s 
centre, or the semi-diameter of the Moon’s orbit, has 
been found to be equal to 60,16 semi-diameters of the 
Earth. Multiplying, therefore, the two last numbers, 
it follows that the Moon describes, in every second of 
time, an arc equal to 0.0001598 semi-diameters ofthe 
Earth. 

But this last result cannot yet be employed in our 
investigation, it being our object to compare the fall 
of bodies with the motion of the Moon: and the former 
being generally expressed in feet, we must reduce that 
arc of the Moon’s orbit to the same measure; or, in 
other words, we must ascertain how many feet the 
semi-diameter of the earth contains. Now, this know- 
ledge depends upon a correct measurement of a degree 
ofameridian. The first exact measurement ofthis kind 
is that of Pic ARD, who ascertained, in 1669, (therefore 
three years after NeEwTon’s sojourn at Woolsthorpe,) 
a degree to contain 342360 feet, which gives 19615780 
feet for the Earth’s semi-diameter. With this result, 
NEWTON was.of course unacquainted at the time; nei- 
ther does he appear to have been im possession of the 
totally accurate data furnished previously by SNELLIUs 
and his own countryman, Norwoop: for he assumed 
the round number of 60 English miles, or 297251 
French feet for a degree, making the semi-diameter 
17031230, a result differing by 1-7 from that of P1- 
CARD, viz. : 196157380. 

Assuming, now, the latter as the correct result, and 
multiplying it into the above number, .0001598, we 
find 3134.6 feet (French measure) for the arc which 
the Moon describes in one second of time. 

Now, we have seen that near the Earth’s surface ev- 
ery body descends in the first second of its fall through 
15 fect; but through what space will it fall in the same 
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time ata distance of ten hundred thousand miles above 
the earth? From the law laid down as that of the de- 
crease of the force of attraction, the rule is easily de- 
duced for all distances expressed in semi-diameters of 
the Earth, viz.: ‘‘ Divide the number fifteen by the 
squaré of the distance.” The highest mountain we 
know of, is a peak of the Himalaya, in Thibet, which 
is 24150 feet high. Applying the above rules, we find 
that bodies falling at the top of this mountain, descend 
in the first second only 14,970 feet. It is true, that so 
small a difference could not be discerned by experi- 
ment, and hence it is that, in NEw Ton’s time, gravity 
‘was supposed to be every where the same. 

But were a body raised to the height of half the dia- 
meter of the Earth above it, it would only fall in the 
first second through one-fourth of 15, or 3.75 feet. At 
a distance of three semi-diameters from the Earth’s 
centre, it will fall through 1-9 of 15 feet, or 1.67 feet, 
and so forth. 

If, lastly, a body were transferred to the place where 
the moon is, i. e. toa height of 60,16 of the Earth’s 
semi-diameter, it would fall in the first second through 
15 divided by the square of 60,16; i. e. in the region 
of the Moon, it would only fall through 0,00414 feet, 
or it would approach the Earth by so much. 

Now, if we could learn from observation, that the 
Moon does actually fall in a second through 0.00414 
feet towards the Earth, our hypothesis would be esta- 
blished, and the law of the attraction of the Earth, and 
with it, the Jaw of universal gravitation must be recog- 
nized as true. 

But we do not see it fall: and though it were falling, 
we have no means to measure the quantity ofits descent. 
All we know of its motion is, that it describes in a se- 
cond an arc of 3134.6 feet. What connexion exists be- 
tween this arc and that fall? 

In order to answer this question, we must go back a 
few steps. 

If the Moon were held fast by some mighty hand, 
and were then suddenly dropped, it would undoubtedly 
fall to the Earth in a straight line and would approach 
it, as we have seen, 0.00414 feet in the first second; 
from the very same reason that a stone near the surface 
of the earth falls through 15 feet in the same time, if 
the hand by which it is held is withdrawn, depriving it 
thereby of its support. But that invisible and almighty 
hand which may have held the Moon, ere time was, 
when about abandoning it to itself, or rather to the 
Earth’s attraction, cannot merely have dropped it, but 
must have launched it into universal space; and the 
direction of this projection cannot have been down- 
eardg, but must have been sidewards; because, other- 





wise, the Moon would have fallen perpendicularly to 
the Earth, whereas we see it revolving about it. The 
existence of the Moon’s orbit, which we see before us, 
necessitates two suppositions, without which that orbit 
could not exist, viz.: the Moon must have been put in 
motion by two distinct forces: an original projecting 
force, and a central force residing in the centre of its 
orbit, or the force of the Earth’s attraction; the former 
acting only once and in the first moment, the other a 
continued, ever efficient force; the former alone would 
have propelled the Moon in a straight line in the direc- 
tion given to it in universal space, and the other alone 
would have drawn it in a straight line also, but perpen- 
dicularly down to the earth: but both combined urge 
it in the curve, which we see it describing around the 
Earth. 

In like manner we see a stone or any body which 
drops out of the hand, fall perpendicularly to the 
ground; but if it is thrown by the hand, it no longer 
reaches the ground perpendicularly nor in a straight 
line, but describes like the Moon, a curve; manifestly 
from the same cause, viz: because two forces are ope- 
rating here, the momentary force of projection, or the 
first impulse given by the hand, and the ever active 
force of the Earth’s attraction. Weobserve, moreover, 
that the curve thus described is the longer, the greater 
the first force is with which it has been thrown. The 
balls of our fire-arms furnish a well known and striking 
illustration. These machines propel the bodies pro- 
jected by them often to a very great distance over the 
ground, and our cannon balls describe, before they 


again reach the ground, a curve which is the longer, in 





| proportion ag the charge is stronger, with which they 
have been fired; and nothing prevents us from pre- 
suming that a much stronger charge would carry them 
still much farther, and even altogether round the earth, 
just as the Moon, having been propelled by a first force 
sufficiently great, revolves about it. 

The following experiment will render still more 
evident what has been said. Place a cannon in a hori- 
zontal direction before a vertical wall, at such a dis- 
tance from the mouth of the cannon that the ball shall 
strike the wall exactly a second after leaving it. Pre- 
viously mark the spot of the wall which is in the same 
straight line with the centre of the mouth of the gun, 


or the point where the ball would strike it, were, it not 
attracted by the Earth, afterwards mark also the point 
where the ball actually struck it. And where will the 
second point be? Precisely 15 feet below the former; 
therefore exactly as much lower as it would have fallen 
freely, if, instead of being fired from the gua, it had 
been suffered to drop from the hand. 
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What are we to conclude from this remarkable coin- 
cidence! Manifestly, that if two bodies act upon the 
same body, each effects the same change upon it which 
it would have effected, had it acted alone and the other 
not existed at all. 
given by the hand to the stone, it proceeds in the di- 
rection of the projection in the same straight line 


By means of the projecting force 


which it would describe if the earth were void of at- 
traction. And by means of this attraction it falls per- 
pendicularly to the ground, just as it would have done 
had it not been thrown by the hand. But both forces 
combined produce the curve described by the stone, 


each particle, each element of which is composed of 


an element of the straight projecting line and of an ele- 
ment of the perpendicular line of gravitation. 





differed from that obtained by observation. This pro- 
duced doubts in his mind, and the idea that in these 
phenomena of nature, there might be other and un- 
known forces at work, inclining him even momentari- 
ly to the belief, that Descartes’ theory of vortices 
might not be so unfounded after all. NEwTon now en- 
tirely discontinued his investigations on this subject, 
and was inclined to look upon his former ideas as idle 
speculations, and the whole as a failure. 

It was in June, 1682, when, in the house of the 
Royal Academy of London, he was waiting with some 
others, who had arrived early for the meeting appoint- 


ed for thatday. In conversation, amongst other things, 





mention was made of a new measurement of a degree 


| of a meridian by acertain Picarpb, of France; and a 


The same reasoning will necessarily hold good when | member showed NEwTon a letter he had received from 


applied to the Moon. 
deavours to move in obedience to the original project- 


The right line in which it en- 


ing force, may be represented by a tangent perpen- 
dicular to the radius of its circle; and but for the Earth’s 
attraction it would fly off in this direction. And this 
attraction may be represented by a small straight 
line, through which, leaving the direction of the 
tangent, it approaches or falls towards the Earth. 
The extremity of this small line towards the centre, 
will form a point on the Moon’s orbit, and the first ele- 
ments of Geometry are sufficient to calculate its length: 
for assuming after Pic ARD’s measurement, the Earth’s 
semi-diameter equal to 19615780 feet, the arc describ- 
ed in one second 3134.6, and the Moon’s distance 60.16 
s. d. the line sought, and which represents the space 
through which the Moon falls towards the Earth in 
.one second, equals by Geometry, the square of 3134.6 
divided by the product of 60.16 into 39231560, which 
gives 0.00416 feet, a result differing but by an imper- 
-ceptible fraction from the very number (0.00414) 
wwhich was found on the supposition, that the attrac- 
‘tive force varied inversely, as the square of the distance 
and. that this force which causes the fall of bodies at 
the surface of the Earth, is the same which causes the 
Moon to revolve round it. 

This accordance is therefore the most beautiful de- 
imnonstration of the correctness of the conjecture, 
which, thus confirmed by observation, could no longer 
de doubted. It was easy now, by induction or analo- 
gy, to extend the principle to the other heavenly bo- 
dies, and soon abundant observations proved in a most 
beautiful and satisfactory manner that this extension 
‘was justifiable. 

We have seen above, that the data which NewTon 
at first employed were not correct; as a necessary con- 
sequence, the result he arrived at by his calculations 





_Picarp on the subject, containing the results of his 
measurement. NrwTon tooka copy of the numbers, 
and then turned his undivided attention to the proceed- 
ings of the Academy. After the close of the sitting, he 
had hardly reached his dwelling, when he hunted up 
his old calculations of 1666, to compare them with 
PicaRpb’s numbers. He soon perceived that he was 
approaching the long desired accomplishment of his 
anxious wish; with every line he became more con- 
convinced that he was on the eve ofa great discovery: 
but now every nerve trembled so violently, that he 
In this state, he 
confided himself to a friend, who just then entered his 


was unable to continue his labors. 


room, who took up the pen and completed the calcu- 
lation. 

The next four years he was occupied, without inter- 
mission, with the difficult and important develope- 
ments of his grand discovery, the results of which he 
published at last in 1686, twenty years after he had 
conceived the first idea, in his immortal work, ‘ Prin- 
cipia philosophie naturalis mathematica.” 

Emory College, Dec. 6th. 1840. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES.—Vattemare, a 
foreigner who is travelling in this country, proposes 
the establishment of a mutual exchange system, by 
which the productions of Literature, Arts and Sci- 
ences of this country, may be changed for those of 
other countries of the civilized world. He proposes 
the establishment of State libraries and museums, for 
which a certain sum is to be annually appropriated, in 
connection and furtherance of the above object. This 
proposition deserves the attention of the enlightened 
statesman. 
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THE INFINITY OF THE HEAVENS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 


BY MISS MARY E. LEE. 


Ir was a summer’s night : on its dark wing 
A host of stars, in quick succession spring, 
Burnishing the dull mirror of the sky, 
Till soon it tempted on the eager eye 
To sound the Infinite : night, whose clear blue, 
Cross’d by no careless or invidious cloud, 
Ope’d all the pages, that forever crowd 
Within this glowing volume, ne’er look’d through 
By mortal vision : on yon mountain’s height, 
Whence the horizon doubled to the sight, 
I sat in silence, till reflection deep, 
Swell’d, like a sea, that rocks the moon to sleep. 


How holy is earth’s dwelling-place, when night 

Stifles each echo of day’s stormy light ; 

Sleep, that descends with evening’s dewy bound, 

Staying the current of life’s wearied round, 

E’en to each element, a resting gives, 

And calms the pulse of every thing, that lives. 

Religious silence reigns o’er nature’s sphere, 

The stream shines bright, yet breathes no murmur 
clear; 

No step is heard ; no voice in cottage-home ; 

No leaf falls trembling ’neath the forest’s dome, 

And e’en the ocean, with day’s turmoil spent, 

Scarce moans unto the shore, a low lament. 

All is so still! that one, who view’d this earth, 

JVow, when not e’en an echo-note hath birth, 

JVow, when the ear enjoys such startling—hush, 

That thoughts mysterious o’er the spirit ruash,— 

Where all is grandeur, twilight, stillness deep, 

Where every sense, save sight, may sink to sleep, 

One might well fancy, in a dream, he read 

The phantom of a world, where life was dead. 


Yes! ’neath this sky-arch sleeps a peopled globe! 

But as my eye, through ether seeks to probe, 

What hosts of worlds, what suns, whose splendid 
blaze 

Reveal their dwellings, shine through evening’s haze. 

All numbers tire, while counting that full crowd, 

The busy soul beneath the task is bow’d ; 

Age after age, its alphabet disclaims, 

And of a thousand scarce, we boast the names. 


What have I said ? Yon orbs, that deck the sky, 
Are but faint sparkles from a hearth more high ; 
Ancient Orion, piercing night’s dark veil, 
Which, with the seven stars grac’d Job’s sad tale, 








The Ship, fast cleaving through yon ocean blue ; 
Bootes, whose chariot rolls the ether through, 
The gold-string’d Lyra, and the white-wing’d Swan; 
Pegasus, striking sparks from heaven’s wide lawn; 
The Balance, waving its unequal scales; 

Bright Berenice’s Hair, which never fails 

To float on morning’s breath; the Archer light, 
With Taurus, Aries and Aquila bright, 

All, which the shepherds tend upon this earth, 
All, that from heroes won eternal birth, 

All, that fond lovers sought to make divine, 
Mark’d, in the heavens, by each appropriate sign, 
All, all have fail’d, in number, to give name 

To the vast systems, which attention claim. 


Yon heavens, to mortals, are a book half-clos’d, 
Which nature, line by line, to man exposed; 
Each age, with toil, unfold’s a single page, 

And cries, ‘* I’ve read this book of wisdom sage,” 
But, still unwearied, the Great Writer, God, 
Turns yet another leaf, and brings to light 

Fresh characters, bewildering to the sight, 

A brilliant mystery unto earth’s low sod. 
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Yet further off, shines that effulgent way, 

Which our forefathers of an earlier day, 

Deem’d were the milky drops, that fed the Gods; 
They err’d not in the thought; those pearly floods, 
Which brighten the career, although from far, 

Of this, our world, are germs of many a star 
Sow’d by God’s plenteous hand, for future time ; 
Which, cradled still beneath his shielding wing, 
Rest in his spirit’s shadow, till they spring 

In rapid flight, whene’er he bids them climb, 

As a young.eagle, when it leaves its nest, 

And beats its fluttering wings, with strange unrest, 
So, they too, will describe, with nought of trace, 
A wide ellipsis, in the midst of space, 

Till, rushing ’gainst some orb, that had been found 
Since unknown ages, in creation’s bound, 

*T will dash to atoms, that declining sun, 

And youth eternal, for the heaven’s be won. 


Yet man, that short-lived insect, all unseen, 
Crouching within this scarce-discover’d ball, 
Decides the might and gravity between 

Yon fires, assigns the route, place, laws of all; 
And though the little compass tire his hand 

He weighs those suns, as they were grains of sands. 
Countless they seem; each atom, which the eye 
Bewilder’d views in the abyss of night; 

Each wandering spangle on the empyrean high, 
That twinkles with the auzre’s dying light ; 
Each milky drop, that stains the ether’s glass; 
Each tint, o’er which, without a name, we pass; 
Are all bright suns, the Kings of systems far, 
Which, wearing crowns of many a lesser star, 
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Guide, gravitating through yon fields immense, 
A hundred orbs, and to all, light dispense: 

Each, occupying in the ether’s bound 

Extent of space, as wide, as is the bound 

Of this, our earth, its moon, its centre-sun, 
Venus, that in dawn’s hall reigns fairest one! 
With distant Saturn, which, by glass explored, 
Shows its broad disk, with mystic rings obscured. 


How wonderful yon skies! Man’s restless soul 
Totters and sinks, O God! beneath the whole 

Of these, thy works: descending from yon dome, 
Through which, the eye bewilder’d sought to roam, 
He dares to measure se/f, that little mote! 

With the infinity of worlds, which float 

Through ether’s sea, till dazzled with the task 

Of searching thy dread might, he can but ask, 
*sLord! what am I, before thy heavens and Thee?” 
Oh! what am I? That single thought o’erwhelms, 
It makes me nothing: I seem blotted out ; 

And count myself, within Creation’s realms, 
Less, than each grain of sand, that floats about 

On restless winds, which, though it fill not space, 
Equal to mine, perchance will hold its place, 
Through a long period, when I cease to be. 
Methinks its fate seems e’en less sad, than mine, 
It feels not, its own nothingness, like me, 

Nor eager strives, in nobler sphere to shine. 

It craves no knowledge; no immense desire, 
Moves, in it, as in me, on wings of fire; 

Dead, it dreams not of Immortality! 

Nor sinks beneath that awe, all unexprest, 
Which throbs in the recesses of this breast, 

When the dread thought, springs up, O God! of Thee! 


Yet when my eye views Nature; all entire, 
Nought ower seems to sink, nought rises higher; 
Before the Infinite, all ranks are one, 

A mortal equal even to a Sun! 

That lone idea warms me with its flame, 
Comforts my heart; and softly I exclaim 
*sMan! world! each is alike unto His sight, 
Letall rejoice in their great Master’s might. 
Float on, ye suns, illumine each your sphere; 
Ye, short-lived insects, murmur every where, 
Praise his all-glorious name, below, above, 
Ye, who in nothingness or greatness move.”’ 


And thou, O Man! thy Maker’s work supreme, 

Mirror divine! reflecting a clear beam 

Back, of Himself; echo! which he hath tanght 

His name to utter, give him, all thy thought. 

Let the humility, which lowly bends 

Before his presence, be a homage still, 

And not a sadness; and may his whole will 

Which, far beyond our feeble thought extends, 

Yet, to the utmost, to which aid is given, 

Be done on earth, e’en as it is, in Heaven. 
Charleston, Jan. 24. 





Written for the Magnolia, 


EXCERPT FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF 
A PHYSICIAN. 


BLUSHING. 


In the chef de euvers of the great masters, it is very 
common to hear of painting that is very life-like, and 
of flesh that at least comes up to, if it does not surpass, 
nature. The homely phrase ‘as large as life and 
twice as natural,” is the same idea expressed in vulgar 
parlence. We do not wish to derogate one iota from 
the well merited fame of these great originals, but to 
defend old mother Nature herself. 

It may appear singular that any one should step for- 
ward as her avowed champion, and sooth to say, it is 
not so much from fear of her being vanquished, asa 
desire to laud her immitable works touching unex- 
plored beauties. 

However brilliantly the lights and shadows may 
fall from the pencil ofthe most gifted artist—there are 
shadows and tints of nature’s painting, far more beau- 
tilul than their’s, and which sets at defiance, painter, 
sculptor, and the Dagueretype itself. There are evan- 
escent shadows which pass over the human counte- 
nance, that seem almost electrical, so brilliant are the 
hues, so instantaneous and striking their effects,and so 
much do they elude our grasp. But evanescent, bril- 
liant and electrical as they are, we have undertaken 
the forlorn hope of exploring the hidden store-house of 
a lady’s beauty, and dragging the secret machinery of 
her power to the light. Faint not, fair readers, nor 
imagine that we intend to meddle with rouge, porce- 
lain teeth, artificial hair, pearl powder, eau de cologne, 
almond paste, or glass eyes. Our researches shall 
be confined to a much more simple element of 
your beauty than any of these, and, let me add, much 
more powerful too. Ihave dared to inquire into the 

causes of your blushes. You need not blush; I will 
not betray your secrets, nor do I mean to be too parti- 
cular about the moral causes. Our business shall be 
confined, principally, to the physical operations pro- 
duced by these moral causes, their source, physeolo- 
gical connexions, and the evidence to be deduced 
therefrom, of a wise design in the Creator. In short, 
we propose to examine into the philosophy of blushing. 
And the first remark we have to make on the subject 
is, that it is peculiar to the human animal, even more 
so than specch itself. True it is, that some generous 
and high spirited quadrupeds seem to be almost sensi- 
ble to shame, and we have known sober dogs, when 





their masters were overcome with wine and had fallen 
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under the table, to seem in a sad perplexity between | witha considerable preponderance of the former. A 


the calls of duty and fidelity, and the overpowering } fair and gentle creature is charged with looking upon 


sense of degradation. He sits, on such an occasion, | 


upon his hunkers, his tail coiled up close around him, | 


and occasionally flapping on the floor with impatience 
and chagrin, while his ears are in the same perplexity 
with his resolution, one cocked up and the other down. 
One attentive to the least change of intonation in his 
master’s snoring, and the other alive to every move- 
ment in the by standers, as if he would scent from afar 


off a design towards further degradation. His counte- 





nance is sad beyond description, and a tear seems al- | 
most to be running over his liquid beseeching eye, but | 


poor fellow he cannot blush. The scene described is 


the nearest approach to it ofany thing we know of, and 


we shall, therefore, take it asa conceded point, that 
blushing is peculiar to our race. 

My next position is, that it is wholly involuntary. 
Well is it for the masculine gender that it is so, for if 
these explosions from beauty’s laboratory could be let 
off at pleasure, hearts would be blown to atoms at every 
turn, and the report of these collapses would become 
as hackneyed as the bursting of steam boilers, they 
might not be so fatal, but surely they would be much 
more heart-rending. 








Nature is a better physeological economist than to 
sport this rare grace and beauty at the beck and nod of | 
every mawkish pretender to sensibility and refinement, 
and that she does not do so, leads us to ask how and 
wherefore it is brought about, if not by the intervention 
of the will? 


The answer to these questions involves a branch of 
the physeological enquiry. It is known to most rea- 
ders of general information, that there are two com- 
plete and almost seperate systems of nerves control- 
ing the human frame. The one regulating all the lo- 
comotive powers of the limbs and muscles ministering 
to the will, and the other regulating the functions of 
organic life, or involuntary motion. If it were not so 
arranged—we should die whenever we fell asleep, be- 
cause the heart and lungs would then be under the en- 
tire controul of the will and of course when we no lon- 
ger willed that we should breathe, and that the blood 
should circulate, the organs controling these opera- 
tions would cease. It can be readily perceived from 
this homely explanation, how important it is that there 
should be two systems of nerves. Now let us see 
what connexion all this has with blushing. All in- 
voluntary functions of the system are under the con- 
trol of that set of nerves, directing the involuntary 
motions, and under this head we place blushing. 





Again, it is a mixed sensation of pleasure and pain, | 
! 


_ one of the opposite sex with favourable eyes: her whole 
| face is instantly suffused with the most beautiful ver- 
| million. Pleasure in such a case decidedly prepon- 
derates, otherwise a very different manifestation would 
be made—such as anger or indignation. But in this 
we have merely spoken of the sensible effects upon a 
beholder, he sees the blush, as it is called, and is 


pleased at the heightened beauty of the object of his 


tantalization, and enquires no farther; there is, how- 
ever, several antecedent links in the chain of ope- 
rations, notwithstanding the instantaneous appearance 
of the roseate tint. First, there is an almost indescri- 
bable thrill near the region of the stomach, rather be- 
hind that organ; and during its continuance, the heart 
and arteries almost stand still,—the cheeks are covered 
with a death-like palor, then with the rapidity of elec- 
tricity, all this is reversed—the heart and arteries beat 
tumultuously, the palor is succeeded by the flush on 
the cheeks. The thrill near or behind the stomach is 
the first impression upon the nervous system, (which 
anatomists alone can fully understand) and the rapid 
succession of heat and cold, palor and flush is nothing 
more than suspension and reaction of the circulation. 

Now if this was all the mystery involved in the 
physiological solution, it would scarcely be worthy of 
remark, it is so simple: but there is a beautiful design 
manifested by the all wise Creator, throughout the 
chain, and the point will be perceived by the follow- 
ing question and the answers to it : 

Is the principal location of the blush upon the cheeks 
accidental or met? 

We answer, that so far from its being accidental, that 
no where in nature can more magnificent machinery 
be found, and more complicated, than that which min- 
isters to this beautiful, but simple operation. 

We conclude, that it was the result of premeditated 
design, 

Ist. Because the principle force of the blush is spent 
upon that part of the person which must necessarily 
be exposed to view. 

2d. Because it is a visible physical effect of a moral 
cause, and was not necessarily visible at all, unless 
such had been the design. 

3d. Because it heightens the beauty and interest of 
the person, and is a guarantee for sincerity. 

4th. Because its evolutions do not interfere with any 
of the operations of nature, such as taste, sight, smell, 
hearing, and which it might do if accidental. 

5th. Because the results are wholly external, when 


they might as easily have been internal, in the sto- 





mach as well as the face 
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6th. Because it is remediable, as well as produce- 
able from moral causes. 

7th. Because no mere physical cause can produce it. 

8th. Because the most highly endowed, are the 
most susceptible of it. 

9th. Because it is not perceptible in infancy. 

10th. Because it measurably vanishes in old age. 

And 11th, and lastly, because there is a manifest de- 
sign in the distribution of the nerves of the cheeks, 
as if for the express purpose of preparing this machi- 
nery to be operated on by moral causes. But there 
lies the difficulty; it is almost impossible to reduce 
physiological demonstration to the comprehension of 


unprofessional readers. 


Savannah. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
TO MARGARET. 


BY THE HON. R. M. CHARLTON. 


I ASK thee not, oh love, to mourn, 
When Death, with visage stern, 

Hath me to that far country borne, 
From whence no steps return; 

I would not have a single tear 
To dim thy beaming eye, 

When madly o’er my early bier, 
The wild winds whistle by. 


Oh rather weep that I must live, 
Mid all the pangs of strife, 
The fierce despair that care can give, 
The agonies of Life; 
Whilst passion weaves its loathsome spell, 
And waves of trouble roll, 
And in my heart dark vices dwell, 
So hateful to my soul. 


Weep not for me, oh love, at all, 
While living, or when dead; 

Oh, let no bitter tear-drop fall, 
No vain regret be shed; 

I’d rather by thy smile be bless’d, 
Whilst Life doth hold me here; 

And when Death bears me to my rest, 
I shall not need thy tear. 


January 5th. 1841. 








Written for the Magnolia, 
DEDICATION FOR A FRIEND’S ALBUM. 


BY DR. A. MEANS. 


ANOTHER Album gpreads its virgin page, 
To welcome Friendship to its warm embrace:— 
To glean the beauties of a hundred minds, 
And send their virtues to a distant age — 
Fair chronicler of early, hopeful hours, 
When young affections, warm, luxuriant, free,— 
In vernal freshness cheer the morn of life, 
And pour their grateful fragrance far and wide. 
With thy peaceful folds lie garner’d up, 
(To bless the eye of friends in future years,) 
The faithful records of the pious heart, 
In patient prose, and bold, triumphant verse. 
Or virtue’s noblest sentiments enshrin’d, 
In classic loveliness, with gems of thought 
That burn like brilliants on a queenly brow,— 
Hid from the world, repose and sparkle there. 
With these in buoyant, harmless glee are, found, 
The breathing sympathies of genial hearts, 
That, lock’d in fond embrace, smile on the world,— 
The cold, phlegmatic, gold-distemper’d world, 
And live to spread the sweets of social love. 
Or, if perchance the claims of duty prompt, 
And travel, war, or commerce calls afar, 
The long-lov’d partners of our homestead joys 
Thy lovely, unobtrusive page receives 
In soothing poesy his long ‘* Farewell,” 
And consecrates afresh his cherished name. 
No penny pamphleteer in fev’rish haste 
Ransacks thy pages to inflate his own.— 
No reckless demagogue incites the mob, 
With burning missiles from thy harmless stores. 
No soulless infidel, from thy pure fount 
E’er swills his poisons to infect the world. 
In fine,—no rampant passion urging on 
Its lawless victim to the point of fate: — 
No gainful lust that feeds on human blood, 
Or sends sedition through the ranks of men, 
E’er gorg’d its stomach at thy temp’rate board. 
Calm, pure, and peaceful—far remov’d from strife 
Thou lie’st secure upon thy broider’d bed* 
Like some trim bark, with snowy canvass plum’d 
That floats in peace within a land-lock’d bay, 
Far, far from all the storms that rudely sweep, 
The heaving bosom of the angry main. 
Thus, lovely volume, may’st thou e’er repose, 
And spurn the vulgar or licentious pen, 
That dares to soil thy moral purity. 
‘* Sacred to Friendship,” on thy vestal front, 
Should turn the bold intruder from thy page, 
And win the visits of the pure and good. 





* The covering of the centre-table. 
Oxford, Geo. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE KNIGHTS 
OF THE 
GOLDEN HORSE-SHOE: 


A TRADITIONARY TALE OF THE COCKED HAT 
GENTRY IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘CAVALIERS OF 
VIRGINIA,” &c. &C. 





INTRODUCTION. 


[THE materials of the following traditionary story 
were collected and embodied some years ago, and 
would have been given to the public through another 
channel, but for an unfortunate accident which befel 
the author. The traditions forming the ground work 
of the plot, were many of them gathered on the good 
old classic ground of Virginia, and sometimes on the 
very spot of theiroccurrence. One ofthe country seats 
of Sif ALEXANDER Sporswoop, unfortunately was 
consumed by fire previous to the author’s visit to that 
‘part ofthe country. This was more to be regretted, as 
the old Hall contained the pictures of Gen. Evxuior in 
varmour and of his Excellency in his court dress. 

Many of the other old mansions yet stand, and are 
in possession, too, of the descendants of the old cocked 
‘hat gentry,:of whom our story treats. It is but too 
true, that many others of these are either in a ruinous 
condition, or have entirely/disappeared even fromthe 
memory of ‘the oldest of the present inhabitants. We 
have hunted up the former sites of these, and gathered 
together the fleeting traditions of their inhabitants 
with no little care and trouble. Sometimes wander- 
ing over the desolate scene‘only to find a ruinous old 
grave-yard, with here and there a dilapidated tomb’ 
stone, bearing, amongst its moss-grown evidences of 
antiquity, armorial bearings which look strangely out 
of place, surrounded by the institutions which have 
since banished all these lordly and aristocratic distinc- 








tions, as well among the living as the dead. At other 
times we were more furtunate, and fell in with some 
venereble old sexagenarian who, surrounded by the 
family pictures, loved to turn back with us and tell 
their histories in the days of the vice-regal court, point- 
ing the while to the veritable lineaments of the person 
whose actions were described. 

So long atime has elapsed since the actors have 
slept in their graves, that we have presumed to use the 
real names of nearly all the principal personages whom 
we shall introduce to the reader. We have had the 
pleasure, and still reckon it amongst our highest ho- 
nors, to number many of the descendants of these on 
the list of our friends, and from them we have obtained 
many of the personal traits and family traditions which 
will be found embodied in the following tale, as well 
as the names and localities of such of the old family 
mansions as it was impracticable to visit. 

Having these high credentials for the authenticity 
of many of ourtraits, incidents, and scenes, we hope to 
avoid giving offence to any of the descendants of our 
old time-honored gentry. This, however, is by no 
means an easy task; for nearly every principal name 
which we shall use, boasts descendants scattered all 
over our widely extended country. To give the reader 
some idea of this wide separation of the descendants of 
the old cavaliers, and at the same time show, at what 
pains and labor we have collected the materials of our 
story, we will mention one fact in illustration. In 
tracing out the descendants of the venerable chieftain, 
whose achievements form the ground work of our plot, 
we commenced at the ancient capital of Virginia, in- 
deed at both the ancient capitals. Not a vestige of 
them, ina direct line, could be found. Even his own 
remains had been interred in another state, (Annapo- 
lis, Maryland,) where he had died on his way to take 
command of an expeditionagainst Florida. Accident- 
ally, we heard of a venerable old lady, some hundred 
miles off from this starting point, who was said to have 
been connected by marriage, or blood, with one of 
the descendants of the Governor. Thither we post- 
ed; and through the intervention of a friend, obtained 
not only many curious and valuable traditions, but a 
clue by which we first traced a lineal descendant to 
the extreme borders of western Virginia, and after- 
wards to the interior of Indiana. We forthwith opened 
a correspondence with him, and obtained a further store 
of old traditions, which we have likewise endeavored 
to work up for the amusement of our readers. 


From all those whom we have been enabled to con- 
| sult personally, or by letter, we have been amply en- 
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couraged and authorized to go on; but though we have 
found and consulted many, there are many others whom 
we could not reach, unless, indeed, we had under- 
taken to write a history, instead of a more humble tra- 
ditionary tale of the olden time. 

Would that we could do justice to the vast field which 
our explorations have barely entered; no where in this 
country is there such an unexplored storehouse of ma- 
terials for the novelist,as may be found still clustering 
around the hearthstones of the old cocked hat gentry. 
In many of these old mansions, there are still preserv- 
ed genealogical trees, and the family pictures of all the 
generations, from the landing of their forefathers down 
to the present time. There, may be learned at one and 
the same time, the histories of the old people, and the 
various costumes, from the hoops and farthingales down 
to the republican simplicity of THomMAS JEFFER- 
s0N’s era. This latter point, alone, might form an in- 
teresting study to one sufficiently imbued with the true 
antiquarian spirit. But, alas! few in this country have 
the fortune, or the elegant leisure, necessary to pursue 
these matters uninterruptedly; such is the fate of the 
author of the following imperfect and crudely digested 
effort, and he must offer it in extenuation of his many 
short comings. 

One word as to the present plan, of giving it to the 
public in monthly numbers. It has been seized upon 
as the only practicable method of snatching a few hur- 
ried hours of literary labor, from the engrossing toils of 
a painful and laborious profession. 

Should the author succeed in beguiling the Weary 
hours of even one poor valetudinarian, shut up, per- 
haps, in the interior of the country, and away from the 
facility of ob& ping books; or still more, should his ef- 
forts incite others to toil in“the same field, his labors 


willbe ation avon 


CHAPTER I. 


A VIRGINIA FARM HOUSE. 


Asovut twenty or thirty minutes ride from York- 
town (since so famous by the surrender of CoRNw At- 
L1s,) there stood a chateau looking building, cov- 
ering a considerable portion of ground, embracing, 
under one common roof, a long range of buildings of 
various dimensions, and surrounded with cool looking 
verandahs, which extended entirely round the lower 
story of the house; here entirely closing one portion 


from view with the extens‘on of green slats, and there 
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| throwing open another from the ceiling to the’ballus- 


trade, so that the inmates might choose sunshine or 





| shade, as suited their fancy. 


Besides this main build- 
ing, there were others of various sizes and shapes, from 
the kitchen to the coach and pigeon house, forming, 
altogether, quite an imposing looking establishment. 
One side of the dwelling commanded a magnificent 
| prospect of the Chesapeake Bay, while the other faced 


| a garden, at that day a curiosity in the colony. It ex- 


tended beyond the reach of the eye landwards, until 
it was lost in a beautiful green lawn, which fell off ab- 
ruptly towards a little bubbling brook ever winding 
| its way around the extended bluff-like elevation upon 
| which the mansion stood. This garden was laid out 


| after the prim and rather pragmatical fashion of that 


| day in the old country, and adorned with statues and 
| grottos, and curiously devised box hedges. In the cen- 
tre of these, a jet d’ eax constantly threw up its glitter- 
ing spray, giving a most inviting air of coolness and 
repose to the place. The whole establishment was 
surrounded by a fence, painted white, the entrance to 
which was through a high arched aristocratic looking 
gate. 


This was called Temple Farm, from a circum- 





| Stance which will appear in the course of our narra- 
| tive, aud was one of the country seats of Sir Alexan- 
| der Spotswood, then Governor of Virginia, and Com- 
| mander in Chief of his Majesty’s forces in the colony. 

Further along the shores of the bay, stood a double 
row of small white cottages, with a narrow street run- 
ning between, and one large building of two stories, in 
the centre, surmounted with a small cupola and wea- 
thercock; this was the negro quarter. Beyond this, 
again, stood the overseer’s house; still following the 
same line, not very regular, formed by the shores of 


the bay. 





The whole settlement presented a most inviting 
| prospect to the eye of the weary traveller; and from the 
| bay, was still more imposing; because, on that side, 
| was one unbroken front, giving the idea of quite a 
| village, from the number and regularity of the build- 
| ings. No one will wonder at the extent, even of this 
country establishment, when we state from undoubted 
| authority, that his excellency’s income, at that time, 
exceeded twenty thousand pounds, per annum, inde- 
pendently of his official salary. 

| It was near sundown of a sultry day in the summer 
‘of 1714; the dim blue outlines of Acomac and North 
A mpton could just be discovered across the misty 
surface of the bay; and all nature, and even the waves 


themselves, seemed sinking into that periodical re- 
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pose prescribed to the animated portion of it. Sir 
Alexander Spotswood was seated in a large arm chair 
in the front porch of the building, entirely alone, ex- 
cept his dogs, which were snoozing away around his 
chair in various groups. He had a pipe in his 
mouth, held from time to time in his fingers, while 
he blew away the smoke, and gazed intently along the 
surface of the glassy lake. He wore a cocked hat on 
his head, which was thrown rather to one side, so as 
to exhibit a profusion of iron-grey hair, done up in the 
bob wig fashion. His features were large and strong, 
but not unpleasing, especially when a smile broke 
over the otherwise bronzed looking and _statue-like 
countenance. His whole face, from the brow to the 
chin, was covered with innumerable small wrinkles. 
The sure guarantee that the youth of their possessor 
had not been passed in inglorious ease and luxury. 
He had a magnificent set of white teeth, which great- 
Jy redeemed his countenance from a look of prema- 
ture age, especially when assisted by an eye which, 
when under excitement, was black and brilliant with 
the unspent fires of youth or genius. Surmounting 
this weatherbeaten countenance, was a high expanded 
forehead, almost towering into a peak at the top, and 
falling back at the temple, so as to leave a hollow on 
each side, and thus to produce what is called, in com- 
mon parlance, the hatchet face. This expansion be- 
ing the pole, and the chin the edge of the instrument. 
His limbs were brawny and athletic, showing their 
possessor capable of extraordinary physical exertion. 
He wore knee breeches, met by cloth gaiter leg- 
gings buttoned close to his finely turned limbs, which, 
truth to say, were Virginia fashion, thrown over 
the bannisters, in the most careless attitude possible. 
Over his person he wore a hunting coat, thrown care- 
lessly back from off his shoulders, while near at hand 
rested a fowling piece he had apparently just set down, 
being his almost inseparable companion in his long 
and celebrated walks. His prowess as a pedestrian, 
however, will more fully appear in the course of our 
narrative. 

While his excellency thus lazily smoked away 
alone, in the front of his house, the other portions of 


the building were by no means in the same state of | 


dreamy repose. About the entrance gate there was 
much bustle and confusion, incident to the departure 
of some guests and the arrival of others. 

His extensive and princely hospitalities were re- 
nowned, even in the Old Dominion, and his establish- 
ment, whether in town or country, was the centre 
and focus of all the elite of the colony. Over that 
portion, he had already swayed a most happy and judi- 
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| cious influence, far better suited, in its free and easy 
grace, to the age of the country, than the stately form- 
alities of his predecessors. Upon occasions of public 
ceremony, he by no means abated the pomp and para- 
pharnalia of his office. His previous life had been too 
purely military for that, but that very education of the 
camp, lent to the privacies of his own home all the 
careless ease and grace so common to the undress of 
the camp, and which has so long adorned the charac- 


ter of Virginians. He was the very father of the 


school, yet he was a man of fitful moods, and eccentric 
| beyond all former or subsequent example in the repre- 
sentatives of royalty. 

His being thus seated so long and so indolently 
gazing out upon the slumbering waves, was by no 
means accidental. Suddenly there appeared a faint 
flash and a quick report of fire arms in the offing, fol- 
lowed almost instantaneously by two others, so faint 
and far off'as just to be heard and seen. These reports 
proceeded from small arms, and were very different 
from those of a vessel in distress, which idea, indeed, 
the dead calm of the bay itself precluded. Neverthe- 
less, they seemed to change the whole nature of the 
Governor, the pipe was thrown over the bannister, 


his legs were drawn to the floor with a spring, and in 





the next instant he had snatched a spy glass, and gaz- 


After he had 
| hurriedly replaced his glass, he siezed his gun and fir- 


|ed long and silently over the water 


ed three charges as rapidly as he could perform the 
evolutions of loading and firing. He had no sooner 
done this, than he ordered one of his servants to light 
a large pine torch, and having manned ohe of the 
boats, jumped in, followed by the boy holding aloft his 
/burning brand. They steered out te a considerable 
| distance from the landing, and then again he folded his 
= 





| arms, and gazed long and ardently as before over the 
| barren expanse of waters, the oarsmen resting upon 
| their row-locks. 

While he is thus employed, }let us return to the 
| mansion; over the hundred windows of which, various 
| lights are now seen flashing, indicative of some more 


| busy life within, than is usually to be found of sunimer 


| evenings at an ordinary farm house. 


CHAPTER II. 


AN OLD FASHIONED FIRESIDE PARTY. 


BEFORE we introduce our readers into this draw- 





| ing room, let us pause at that high 6ld fashioned hall 
door, and read that inscription over the coat of arms, 
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within the memory of many now living,) we think it 
reads thus: “* Parior ET PorTioR;”’ the most appro- 
priate that could be conceived for its present possessor, 
it was his life, both previous and subsequent, in an 
epigraph. Through this large old dining hall we pass 
into a parlor of uncommon dimensions for that day, 
lighted up profusely, and furnished with much taste 
and elegance. The room was nearly full of company; 
and we shall proceed to introduce such of them as we 
take a fancy to, or as may perform important parts in 
the future history of the colony. 

But, before we do so, let us premise, that that draw- 
‘jng-room contained at that moment the future fathers 
-and mothers of some of the most celebrated characters 
‘of our country. First, of course, we-shall present the 

lady of the mansion; she was seated with some half 
‘dozen others of her own sex at a small table, round 
“which they were working away at the needle, busily 
‘chatting all the while, sometimes with the gentlemen 
standing around, and sometimes with other ladies simi- 
larly seated and occupied in other parts of the room. 
‘Lady Spotswood, notwithstanding the stiff fashion of 
‘the female costume and head dress at that time, sat the 
She looked 
«quite young in comparison with her husband, and 
‘possessed the remains of a beauty that mustthave‘been 
formidable among courtiers ofthe royal household, from 


‘very beau ideal of a rich farmer’s wife. 


which atmosphere, indeed, the General had plucked 
her. 
have carried with them the faded pomps and ceremo- 


How many ladies thus transplanted, would not 
nies of their former sphere? Not so, however, with 
lady Spotswood. No one could ever have imagin- 
ed, that she had figured in her younger days within 
the cold formalities of a courtly circle, fer there was 
a whole heartedness, a bon homme of expression, a 
gushing torrent of conversation in the highest degree 
enthusiastic sometimes, which we, simple hearted re- 
publicans, believe dies within the purlieus of the royal 
household. She seemed to enjoy her company with 
the highest relish, and, of course, she entertained them 
with ease. For it may be said, that coldness, reserve, 
-and formality, in the head of a house, even at a family 
party, are the death of every thing like free and unre- 
‘served conversation. The difficulty in the party be- 
fore us, is to distinguish the multiplicity of sounds; all 
seemed to be talking together, and the highest and 
loudest among the whole was her ladyship herself. 

At an opposite table, sat her two daughters; Ann 
Catherine, the elder, by the General called Kate, and, 
of course, by every one else who could presume upon 
such familiarity, either by position or otherwise; and 
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Dorothea, the younger. The eldest of these was about 
seventeen, and the other about two years younger. 
However much we might lament the unromantic 
sound of their names, we cannot help it, having pre- 
viously pledged ourselves to adhere to the real ones. 
Sure we are, that if we cannot interest our readers in 
them under their real, we could not under fictitious 
ones. Being familiar with these, (aye, and with 
their characters,) almost from our youth, we shall use 
the Governor’s privilege, and abbreviate them when- 
ever we please. 

Kate, then, was a ‘vir girl in every sense of the 
word, or, in other words, she was a blonde. Light 
hair, face, eyes, dress, and every thing light; even her 
voice and laughter seemed to indicate a light heart, 
and that is a very important point upon which to as- 
But in all this field of white, there 
were shades of most delicate tints, too; her eyes, 
though not white, were light blue, and the white lashes 
over them, fell down so low sometimes as to look like 
one attempting to hide her eyes, especially when she 
threw down her head, and the beholder looked down 
over her face; but when she threw up those laughing 


sure our readers. 


blue balls again, surrounded with a white so pure, so 
bloodless, it reminded one of looking beyond human 
ken, deep into the immensity of space. 


It is adangerous thing, looking too deep into the co- 
lor and texture of a lady’s eyes; they become very un- 
fathomable, very, and have an aspect of wonderful pro- 
fundity; and the longer one looks, the deeper they get, 
until, like looking down into the deep, deep sea, or 
the high blue arch above, we begin to wonder at the 
heighth and depth. It is a kind of star gazing, which 
may bewilder the brain as well as another. 


Occasionally she would drop her needle and work, 
and clap her hands with the most heartfelt delight at 
the sallies of the youth standing over her chair. She 
was dressed with much simplicity, and her hair seem- 
ed to foliow the pyramidical fashion of the day with 
great reluctance, for here and there a stray curl wan- 
dered down her pure white neck. The expression of 
her countenance was rather arch and mischievous, 
produced by a slight contraction of the outer angle of 
the eye, anda constant dubiousness about her pouting 
lips, as if they did not know their own intention, whe- 
On one side of her, stood Ber- 
nard Moore; ard on the other, sat the Rev. Commis- 
sary, Blair, who will be described presently. Her 
changing countenance, as she turned to one or either 
of these very opposite characters, was a pleasing study 


ther to laugh or not. 
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no doubt, to the youth himself. One while, all qui- 
vering with archness and pent up mischief, and 
the next moment schooled to the purest simplicity of 
childhood, as she caught the words that fell from the 
lips of the excellent prelate. She was a fine, tall girl, 
and one who performed whatever was in hand grace- 
fully, it was impossible for her to be awkward; all this 
did not seem the result of education, but appeared like 
nature itself. And whatsoever power her mother ex- 
erted over her, was entirely beyond the penetration of 
her visitor; she was as perfectly a free agent as her 
ladyship herself, though there was a shade more of 
reserve, and a little less volubility of tongue. 


Dorothea was a full, round, plump little figure, not 
so tall as her sister, and of a beauty not quite so spiri- 
tual, and differing from her in many essentials, both of 
appearance and manners as well as character. Her 
hair was brown, her eyes hazel, her cheeks red. She 
wore an apron with a bunch of keys dangling at her 
side, giving one an idea of domestic operations, for 
which she seemed to have a peculiar turn. She was 
slightly inclined to embonpoint, yet a neat, tidy, trim, 
little figure. 

It was han! to conceive of a greater contrast be- 
tween two sisters; yet, notwithstanding which, there 
was an air, not to be mistaken, of harmonious affec- 
tion running through every member of this really re- 
markable family, save one, whose peculiarities will 
be elicited as we progress with our narrative. 


Dorothea assigned to herself an humbler position in 
social rank, than that allowed to her more fascinating 
sister, but the assent to this was by no means universal 
in the court circles. She was the favorite with many, 
and was in the habit of saying sometimes very pun. 
gent things in her quiet, demure way. Not with the 
ease, grace, and perfect self-possession of her sister, to 
be sure; but, perhaps, they told better from popping 
out as unexpededly to the hearers as the speaker. 
She was a decided pet of the old gentleman, and 
was mostly to be found in his wake, when he choose 
to throw off the cares and toils of official life, for the 
more heart cheering enjoyments of the social circle. 
If no one else laughed at her own peculiar observa- 
tions upon things and men, as they passed in review in 
such constant rounds of society, he did; and it was no 
uncommon thing to see them sitting quite apart from 
the company, she chatting away most volubly, and he 
bursting every now and then into a laugh. 


The two brothers were John and Robert—the for- 








mer and elder of these sat apart from most of the com. 
pany dressed in the green uniform of the Rangers, of 
which corps he was an officer. His arms were folded 
and he did not seem to be at his ease. His face had a 
general resemblance to that of the Governor and might 
once have been handsome, but it now bore the impress 
of early dissipation, and consequently of care and sor- 
row. The family seemed to look upon him with a de- 
gree of commiseration—it may be called—instead of 
sympathy, though it is questionable whether they un- 
derstood exactly the cause of his general moodishness. 
The Rangers, of which John was a Captain, were com- 
posed of about twenty or thirty men each corps, and 
stationed at convenient distances apart along the then 
circumscribed frontier of the colony. John seemed to 
consider his present position what it truly was, one of 
honorable exile; consequently, he seized every oppor- 
tunity to visit the capital. His presence at the fire- 
side circle, as we see him before us, was by no means 
a common circumstance. The sort of innocent gaity 
that prevailed there at all times, had no charms for 
him. He was there in the performance of imperative 
military duty, which he dared not disobey; he had rid- 
den express to communicate with the Governor and 
wait his orders concerning frontier matters—which in- 
deed he had done some time, and as it seemed to him 
without much chance of a speedy gratification of his 
impatience, for no Governor appeared. Others in that 
little party began to feel some surprise at his long ob- 
sence, for the evening was now on the wane. 


The Rev. Commissary Blair,as many of our readers 
know, was then at the head of William and Mary Col- 
lege, which was at that time as much a school for 
christianising the savages as for general purposes of 
education. He was a hale, hearty, red faced looking 
old gentleman, dressed entirely in black velvet, with 
ruffles at his wrists and broad shining silver buckles at 
his knees and shoes, and much adicted to taking snuff, 
a box for which he carried often in his hand. In the 
social circle he was a lively old gentleman, not fond 
of rough jokes, in the usual acceptation of the 
term, but he liked such spicy conversation as he 
sometimes heard from the lips of Kate, and already we 
see him seated by her side. Bernard Moore, the 
youth who stood on the opposite side of her chair, had 
been but a few years emancipated from his Govern- 
ment, consequently he stood, as it seemed to him, 
rather between two fires. He will speak for himself 
anon. 


The younger son, Robert, was quite a lad, and there- 
fore to some extent, like all other lads, he was teazing 
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his moodish brother after the most approved fashion, | 
where we will leave him for the present, while we 
introduce some more of that company to our readers. 
There was walking along that room a tall grey head- 
ed old man, of uncommonly benevolent countenance 
and prepossessing appearance. His hair was combed 
back from his high polished forehead and fell in long 
white locks upon his coat collar. He was dressed 
very much after the same style as his friend the Rev. 
Commissary, and at first sight might readily have been 
mistaken for some venerable old father of the church. 
It was Dr. Evylin, the most celebrated Physician of 


his day in the colony, and the bosom friend of his ex- 





cellency.* He stooped much in the shoulders, so as 
to give him the appearance of greater age than he real- 
ly was. He carried in his hand an ivory headed cane 
almost as long as himself. Occasionally he stopped to 
hear a few words of her ladyship, not addressed im- 


mediately to him, said a word or two—shook his head 


He was a 


perhaps—or smiled assent, and passed on. 
man of few words but much thought. No one could | 
converse in the room without feeling that he was pre- | 
sent—such is the power of mind, even when silent. 
There were many others present at that snug little | 
country fire-side party—stowed awev in one end of | 
that old parlour, but it is needless to bewilder the rea- 
der with them at present. The various parties were 
grouped as we have described, when the door was 
thrown open by a man in livery and the Governor en- 


tered. Nearly every one rose and bowed at his en- 





trance, except his youngest daughter, who, as usual, 








CHAPTER III. 


A NIGHT FUNERAL. 


We left the governor and his boat ina preceding chap- 
ter,quietly reposing upon the bosom of the silent and mo- 
tionless waves of the Chesapeake. He had not remained 
long in that position before the stealthy sound of muffled 
oars were heard approaching. He stood up in his boat 
and leaned forward with eagerness to catch the sound, 
which grew more and more distinct until the boat it- 
self hove in sight, which proved to be a yawl manned 
by sailors, and under the command of the second offi- 
cer of a ship. This official, when the yawl came 
along side, rose and touched his cap and enquired if 
he had the honor to address Gen. Spotswood. He re- 
plied in the affirmative, when the mate handed him a 
sealed packet, which he broke open and glanced over 
by the light of the torch. While he read that letter 
he trembled excessively, and seemed agitated in no 
usual degree, for one whose nerves had beer braced 
and hardened in the fierce school of contending armies. 
** Wave you the box here,” said he, at length address- 
ing the same official. + 

He replied that it was in the yawl. 

The boats were run gunwale to gunwale and lashed to- 
gether, while all hands proceeded to lift a box of about 
/seven feet long and three broad into the Governor’s 
boat, after which he counted out money to the sailor, 
and departed as he had come, having ordered the 


slaves to pull for the little inlet formed by the small 





ran up and took his arm. 


her away and threw himself abruptly into a vacant || 


: ° ‘ 
chair, a proceeding so very unusual with him as to at- | 


, , ; | 
tract the particular attention of every one in the |) 


room. It was now observed that his face was of an 


ashy paleness, and her ladyship, who had approached | 
and laid her hand upon his arm, started back in terror | 
as she observed a spot of blood upon his face. 

The whole party now gathered around his chair in | 
the utmost surprise, each one enquiring what was the 
matter; some to the Governor in person and others to 
those nearest him. He told them that it was noth- 
ing—a mere scratch; but there was excitemont, sub- 
dued it is true, but deep and intense oxcitement in 
the countenance of the veteran, which these words by 
no means allayed. He heeded them not however, but | 
taking the arm of Dr. Evylin, walked away in the di- 
rection of his library. 





* We believe this fact is inscribed upon his ceno- 


He however gently waved || 





taph at Williamsburg. 


stream before described. After rowing some half hour 
the boat was run aground high and dry, upon his own 
lands. The box was lifted out and placed upen poles, 


and the six oarsmen bore it through the garden until 


'| they came to the farthest extremity of the lawn, where 


| 


| had recently been erected a small tomb-like building,* 
| with the ground floor bare and a new made grave open 
in the centre. On one side of this the box was de- 
| posited and the negroes ordered to depart, the door 
| locked and all was left in silence and darkness. 

About half an hour afterwards the Governor return- 
ed, bearing in one hand a dark lantern, followed by 
| his carpenter, with various tools on his shoulder. The 
door was again unlocked and the man ordered to open 
the box, which he proceeded to do, not without much 
fear and trembling. The outer boards being removed, 
exhibited a leaden coffin; this also he was ordered 


to cut through. When it was completed, the man 


*The remains of the temple were still standing a 
few years ago. 
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was turned out and the door again closed. The Gov- 


ernor then proceeded to roll down the lead about two 


feet: beneath this, were various folds of what once had || 


been white satin, but now sadly stained and tarnished; 
this he likewise removed, when a ghastly spectacle 
exhibited itself to his gaze. It was the body of a 
large fine looking man, in the uniform of a General 
Officer, his head severed entirely from the trunk and 
all much disfigured with blood. The Governor threw 
himself upon his knees and hung over this sad specta- 
cle, and wept long and bitterly. Many times he took 
the last look of the features of that beheaded man, 
before he finally assumed composure enough to close 
it again and summon the workman. This he did at 
length, and after having again locked the temple, pro- 
ceeded to dress,—and having changed his apparel, ap- 
peared in the drawin - room, 28 we nave seen 

About midnight, there sat round the table in the 
Governor’s library, himself, the Rev. Commissary and 
Dr. Evylin. The countenance of the former exhibit- 
ed still the same ghastly appearance, and those of the 
other two gentlemen were not unmoved. We shall 
break into their conversation at the moment 


“© You say truly, your Excellency, that secrecy in 


this business is of the last importance, not only to the 


due preservation of your proper authority, but for the 
interest of the colony itself, as at present situated.”’ 

«¢] differ with you my dear sir,” replied the Doctor, 
*s because I conceive that it can neither offend King 
nor Council, for one, however high in authority, to 
honor the remains of his own near kinsman with 
ChriStian burial.” 

«© You forget Doctor,” rejoined the Commissary, 
‘« that that kinsman died the death of a traitor.” 

«Hell and fury!” shouted the Governor, striking 
his clenched fist upon the table—‘* he died a patriot— 
a martyr—a victim!” 

“‘ Softly, softly,” said the Rev. gentleman, laying 
his hand upon the arm of the Governor, ‘* I only spoke 
the language of common rumour—of the government— 
of the laws.” 

«¢ May a thousand furies seize the government—the 
laws, and rumour, all together, and burn their lying 
tongues out!” 

«¢ Let me explain all this,” mildly put in the Doctor. 
*¢ Thus stands the case. Here is a gentleman, an ofhi- 
cer of high rank, who is beheaded tn Scotland for the 
alleged crime of high treason—alleged remember,” 
seeing the Governor again start. ‘+ This gentleman 
who suffered, is the half brother of another military 


man who has been appointed Governor of one of the 


colonics under the verv government which be headed 


a 
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| his kinsman. This is not all—this government at 
| home had the same suspicions of this very Governor, 
| and many of his friends shrewdly suspect that he 
| was sent hither to keep him out of harm’s way—in 
other words, on account of former brilliant military 


services—that he was sent as a sortof honorable exile. 
Is it not so?” 





“You are right—you are right, Doctor,” said the 
Governor, between his teeth, <« go on.” 

‘* Then the question presented is, shall he clandes- 
tinely inter these remains which have arrived here 
to-night, or shall he bury them openly in his own 


burying grounds? I think it better to make no mys- 





tery of it, and trust to the liberality and good sense of 
the ministry, should they hear of it. Sucha proceed- 
ing would be very natural, surely.” 

‘But you forget, Doctor,” said the Commissary, 
that this thing is to produce a vast effect upon others 
beside the ministry, and the first effect too. Recol- 
lect the state of the colony. Every party at home is 
exactly represented here. It is useless to conceal 
i from ourselves, that the government of our friend 
} meets with powerful opposition. What is it that pre- 
| vents him from leading an army now across the moun- 
1 tains into that unknown eldorado beyond, but this very 
1 jealousy of his power and popularity; and would this 
|| opposition dare, for a moment, to show head, were it 
| not for the more than encouragement they receive at 
|home. Now, what effect would such a funeral have, 
when the subject of it was proclaimed through the 
colony ?—that is the question.” 

‘** There is more force in your reasoning,” said the 
Doctor, “as applied here, than to the ministry; at all 
events, it deserves consideration, but time presses.”® 

** Besides, there is another point upon which we 
have not touched,” said the Commissary. ‘** The 





Governor will, doubless, desire to have his friend and 
kinsman interred with the rights and ceremonies of 
mother church; now, as he is the secular head of that 


church, and Iam the unworthy representative of my 





|| lord Bishop, how can we publicly bestow funeral ho- 
1 nors upon one who has fallen like this unfortunate gen- 
| thernan ‘ai 

«< You have settled the matter, reverend sir,” said 
| the Governor, musing, ‘* you have settled the matter; 
|| and as every one seems now asleep, let us betake our- 
|| selves to our melancholy task.”’ 


| 
| It was a most strange looking groupe that, of the two 


i reverend looking old gentlemen: the doctor with his 
' - 


\} long ivory headed cane, and the reverend Commissary 
i} 


‘|in his surplice, following the Governor to a surrepti- 


' 


tions grave, by the dubious light of a dark lanthorn. 
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As they approached the temple, they all bared their 
heads, and the clergyman taking the lamp, commenc- 
ed that most solemn and imposing ceremony of the 
English church. When he came to the appropriate 
place, the coffin was lowered by the Doctor and Gov- 
ernor, after which the grave was filled up, and they 
retired as they had come, the Governor leading the 
way. 

The mansion house by this time, and all the sur- 
rounding scene, lay wrapped in the most profound re- 
pose; not a single light relieved the dark outlines of 
the now gloomy looking mansion, and even the sta- 
tues, which in daytime gave a classic air of lightness 
and grace to the picture, now rather added to the so- 
lemn silence and mystic gloom by their shadowy fi- 
gures. The late occupation of our three adventurers, 
too, added not a little to the sombre aspect of these 
dim outlines. There was that magnificent sheet of 
water, too, beyond, sending up forever its melancholy 
roar of the distant waves, and heralding the coming 
morn with its broken fragments of misty drapery, tow- 
ering up here in huge abutments, and there arching 
to the horizon. Away towards the ocean, between the 
dim outlines of Cape Charles and Cape Henry, the 
bay seemed relieved by a darker outline of clouds pil- 
ed up against the sky like a chain of mountains. 


CHAPTER IV. 


COUNTRY LIFE—ITS DUTIES AND 
ENJOYMENTS. 


THE next morning broke bright and cheerful, eman- 


cipated by the morning sun from the mists and clouds 
of the previous night. Kate Spotswood was up with 
the lark, brushing the dew from the grass and flowers 
with an elastic foot, which seemed made on purpose 
only to bound over nature’s brightest and freshest beau- 
ties, so fawn-like were her movements. Yet her oc- 
cupation on this morning seemed ofa quite homely and 


domestic kind. She simply wore a sun bonnet on 


the path leading across the garden and down towards 
the brook, and in a few minutes ascended the little 
rising ground opposite, leading towards the negro quar- 
ter. In that basket were various phials and papers, 
all Jabelled in the most careful manner, and arranged 
80 as to be of instant use. She entered the door of one 
of the white cottages rather apart from, and larger than 


the others, and called, in plantation language, the sick 


house. Here, around a pretty extensive and well ven- | 


tilated room, were arranged sundry cots, upon which 














lay about one dozen negroes; some tossing in the rest- 
less delirium of fever, and others cadaverous with the 
hues of an ague. She approached their bedsides im 
succession, followed by an old crone, called the nurse, 
who scarcely ceased to bless her young mistress even 
to put a spoon between the teeth of a refractory patient. 
‘** God a mighty, bress miss Kate; poor nigger been 
dead but for her. She neber forget em! neber!” 

She had not been long thus engaged, when a little 
pale faced white girl, dressed in linsey woolsey, en- 
tered the sick house, and stood before the young lady, 
dropping an awkward curtsey. 

*« Father begs, ma’m, that you’ll come down and see 
him this morning, he’s laid up with the rheumatis, and 
can’t move a hand or foot.” 

** And who is your father, child ?” 

**}le lives, ma’m, in the small log house on the 
other side of the overseer’s, just beyond the nigger 
landing.” 

** Oh! old Jarvis, the fisherman? I remember him 
now. Run home, and tell your father that I will be 
there directly.” 

This fisherman’s hut was full half a mile beyond the 
negro quarter, but she never hesitated. With alacrity 
she tripped over the damp grass, throwing back her 
hood as the blood came bounding into her cheeks with 
the glow of health and exercise, that her fair cheeks 
might be fanned by the gentle breeze just rippling the 
bay. Neither ditches nor fences stopped her progress: 
she bounded over the one and climbed the other, like 
one accustomed to such obstacles. When she arrived 
within the fisherman’s hut, she found old Jarvis laid up 
indeed, as his danghter had described, and racked with 
fever and pain. She felt his pulse long and carefully, 
looked at his tongue, and made many enquiries as to 
the manner of contracting his disease. 

‘<1 fear, Jarvis,” she said at length, ‘that your 
case is rather beyond my skill, not that I would fail to 
try some of my simples to relieve you, but good old 
Dr. Evylin is at the house, and I will bring him to see 


|| you presently.” 
her head, and carried a basket on her arm. She took 


And then she turned to the old woman, his wife, 
and made many kind enquiries as to their means of liv- 
ing and present supplies, stroking her hand over the 
white headed urchins clustering around all the while. 
She soon after took her leave, promising to send sup- 
plies to the old woman as soon as she got home. 

A goodly company assembled that morning at break- 
fast. Dorothea at the head of the table, and lady Spots- 
wood on her right hand, with many other ladies, mar- 


ried and single, occupying the upper, while the gen- 


'| tlemen sat round the Governor at the lower end. 
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Dorothea seemed to have enjoyed the benefits of ex- 


ercise, and the consequent glow and bloom of health 


as well as her sister, but she had been drilling the dai- || 


ry maids, and marshalling fine pans of new milk, eggs, 
and butter, and, truth to say, her fair, plump, round 
face looked as if she enjoyed these good things herself 
with no little relish. Not that she was at all coarse 
or vulgar in her appearance, or that there was any 
thing in these rural occupations, tending that way. 
We only meant to say, that she looked more like a red 
cheeked country lass, the daughter of some respectable 
farmer, than a descendant of an ariséocratic stock on 
both sides ofthe house. She chatteti volubly, but with 
no effort, andno pertness. She laughed heartily when- 
ever she felt like it, and that was not seldom. 


** Ha, Miss Catherine,” said the Rev. Commissary, 
as that young lady entered and took her seat at that 
‘long table, «* had you been up with the lark this fine 
morning, and engaged as I saw your sister, you might 
‘have transferred the bloom of that pretty flower in 
your hair to your fair cheek.” 


*¢ If your Reverence will but examine that flower,” 
plucking it from her hair and handing it across the 
‘table to him, “* you will perceive that it is not one to 
be had by stepping into the garden. I plead guilty to 
‘the remissness of dairy duty.” 

*¢ This is truly a flower,” said the old gentleman, 
examining it with his glass, ‘* which is not to be found 
among your father’s exotics. Is it not so?’ handing it 
to Bernard Moore, ‘‘ you have just returned from the 
hot houses and parterres of Europe.”’ Bernard quiet- 
ly slipped the beautiful little subject of dispute into 
the button-hole of his vest, before he replied, «* That it 
was a native plant, and scarcely grew within a mile 
of the house.” 











Dorothea laughed a low musical chuckle, at the sly 
way in which Barnard appropriated the flower, and the 


blush of mortification, or something else, with which | 


her sister watched the proceeding. «I think, Rev- | 
verend Sir,” said she slyly, ‘‘ that the pursuit and | 
capture of that flower has given sister quite as much 
color as my dairy performances.” 

"The Governor did not seem to enjoy this small talk 
with his usual relish, for he was wont to encourage 
these playful sallies of his children, and loved above | 
all things to see them cheerful in the morning. But 
now he sat silent and dispirited; and an occasional 


glance at his son John, who was beside’him, seemed by 





no means calculated to inspirithim. That youth was so 

' 
nervous that he could scarcely carry his cup to his | 
-head at aJl, and had not touched any thing to eat. He | 





looked, too, haggard, bloated and sullen. He had 
once been the Governor’s chief hope and delight, and 
be was equally the favourite of the old clergyman, whe 
sat opposite to him, for his brilliant native abilities, 
and the highly creditable manner in which he acquit- 
ted himself of all his collegiate duties. It is true, that 
he was known then to be wild, but not viciously so. 
Now, however, his whole nature was changed.— 
He scarcely noticed his sisters, whose still clinging 
affection he seemed to loathe and be ashamed of. His 
mother he avoided on all possible occasions, and for 
these general family meetings in the country he 
had an especiul abhorrence. There was a stealthy, 
suspicious glance about his eye, as foreign to his 
former nature as it was inexplicable to his father 
now, as he, from time to time, cast a sidelong glance 
at his rapidly depreciating heir. 

There was one person at that table who understood 
the mystery of John Spotswood's peculiar behavior af 
late, and that was old Dr. Evylin, but he seemed to 
observe him even less than any other person at the ta- 
ble. Many strange things were told about John by the 
servants, such as his great precautions at night before 
he would go to bed; getting up in the night and calling 
for lights, swearing that some one was under the bed; 
at other times, he would take a notion that some one 
was locked-up in a certain closet. These things the 
whole family knew; they had been observed at his for- 
mer visits, and now he was an object of the most un- 
disguised solicitude to the whole of them, and to his fa- 
ther of dread. He thought his mind touched, and that 
ere long he would lose his reason, if, indeed, he had 
not partially done so already. 

Catherine’s brightest smiles and sallies were in- 
stantly clouded and hushed, if poor John happened to 
come within the range of her vision during the while. 
At this very breakfast, she sat scarcely listening to the 
playful, bantering mood of Bernard Moore, so entirely 
was she abstracted by observing the more than com- 
monly ferocious aspect of her elder brother. She 
would sit gazing at him, lost in abstraction, until the 
speaker had twice or thrice repeated his words, and 
then she would reply without seeming entirely con- 
scious of what she said. In short, a settled dejection 
brooded over the party since John had entered and 
taken his seat; this was the sole cause with her lady- 
ship and daughters, while with the three elderly 
gentlemen there were other matters of which the 
reader has had 2 glimpse. ; 

As Dr. Evylin was about to leave the table, Kate 


stepped round behind his chair, and whispered a few 


words into his ear, which brightened up the old man’s 
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countenance instantly. ‘ Ha!” said he aloud, catch- 
** this young lady suffered herself to lie under mis- | 
taken imputations, when she ought not to have done | 
90; she has been a mile this morning on foot, before 
breakfast, to visita poor sick fisherman.” 

ss Ah!” said the Governor, ‘is old Jarvis sick?” 
“ He is,” continued the Doctor, ‘*and so ill that my 
pretty pupil has called a consultation upon his case.” 

*¢ T owe you an apology, my dear Catherine,” said 
the good Commissary, ‘* and hope whenever | do get 
in your debt, it may be always fora similar cause, and 
as happily liquidated. You were right not to divulge 
the matter; the right hand should not know what the 
left doeth. These are services which God reserves for 
for his own special pleasure of rewarding, and not sub- 
Kate 


had broken away and ran, before the old Doctor’s ser- 


ject to the poor payment of worldly praise.” 


mon (as John called it,) was half over. 


CHAPTER VY. 


ing her hand, and drawing back her retreating figure, || 


OLDEN HORSE-SHOFR 


Ne - 





| one great cavalcade to alarm and astonish the country, 
better than that. 


was at liberty to consult his own fancy as 


| 
i they understood the matter much 
Every One 


to his company, unless some previous expedition had 


I} 4 _ ° ° 
| been arranged, such as a visit to some natural curiosi- 


ty, or to church on Sunday. 
Accordingly we find Kate on a fine pacing poney 


and Dr. Evylin by her side, had already set off in the 


direction of the fisherman’s hut. The old gentleman 
was quite gallant, and managed his sensible looking 
little poney cavalier fashion. 

It may seem #range that Bernard Moore should thus 


suffer the old gentleman to monopolize the attention 





of a young lady, for whose favors he was generally un- 
| derstood to be paying the most anxious and solicitous 
| court; but the fact is, she herself had sent him off 
| cantering in an opposite direction. Let our fair rea- 
| ders be not alarmed; he had not already proposed and 
Kate had ex- 


pressed some regret that she could not accompany her 


i} toa 


rT 
veen rejeccea. The case stood thus: 


brother a mile or two on his way to the capital, owing 





AN EXCURSION ON HORSEBACK, 

Soon after breakfast a number of horses were 
brought round to the front entrance of the house, to 
a gravelled court, seperated from the box-bound 
flower beds before described, so as to admit horses and 
carriages to the very portico of the mansion. 

The horses were of various sorts and degrees; some 
fine generous animals, others common cobs, while 
the rear was brought up by ponies and dogs in great 
abundance. 

This was the daily custom of the establishment, 
thus ‘to bring out the horses—at least every fair day. 
The Governor himself rode a fine imported war- 
horse, of fine proportions and admirably drilled. He 
stood at that old porch door with his high erect head, 
waiting for his master, with as much pride and gaiety 
as if he had been a thinking animal. 
the jokes and rejoinders passed among the grooms and 


Various were 


horse by the bridle. 
Any one must have visited a Virginia family party 
in the country to form any idea what an essential in- 
. gredient this morning excursion is in their domestic 
economy, and how highly it is enjoyed by young an 


old. We shall perhaps have occasion, betore we part 


cestry. At length the party issued from the house, 


not with the intention bv arv yr ns of my ceeding | 


etable boys, as they stood there, each one holding a | 


with our readers, to trace this and many other customs | 


which has survived the revolution to our British an- |! 


Bernard, in the 


+ 
MOsSt S¢é 


| 

| 

| 

| 

{to her engagement with the Doctor. 
\{-sacrificing and disinterested manner imagi- 
| 

' 


1 


| nable, proposed to be her substitute, which offer was 


| most thankfully accepted by her. He and John were 


|| old class-mates and once very intimate, and she de- 
| sired of all things to see that intimacy renewed, now 


| 
| that Bernard had returned from his foreign tour, ac- 
| knowledgely one of the first young men in the colo- 


‘ny, whether viewed in relation to birth, fortune, or 

| accomplishments. 

| Strange to say, the youth was so blinded by his self- 
, doubting mood, as never once to reflect that this was 

‘the very highest compliment which she could, in the 
then position of affairs, pay to him. 


| He and John had also now cantered off in quite a 
| 
| different style from Kate and her venerable old beaux, 


| with his long ivory headed, ever inseperable cane. 





|| They ma le the fire fly from their horses heels, as they 
| careered, like winged messengers, over the road to 
| Yorktown and Williamsburg. A very few moments 
{| ride at that gait brought them to the door of the tavern 
in the centre of the former, and Bernard was quite 


| servant, for he knew not that he so purposed on setting 


out. He was invited to do likewise, which of course 


4 


|| he did, not knowing the business which detained his 
| 
} That was soon explained; for John, instantly 


friend. 


upon setting foot within the bar-room, ordered a bottle 
of strong water and glasses fortwo. It was with no 

| 
tittle istonishment that Bernard saw him pour out 
lenloh down a turmbler of brandy nd water. half 


surprised to see John alight and give his bridle to the - 
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and half, enough to have staggered any youth at a sin- 


gle blow. But he was still more astonished at the | 


qwonderful transformation, which this short and sim- 


ple process effected. His old friend was himself | 
again: he now chatted cheerfully, rode alongside of | 


his companion without restraint and without an eflort | 


to leave him: and above all, he appeared the high!y 
intellectual and gifted man he had once known him 
to be. He spoke freely of European and colonial af- 
fairs, and took now an interest in many little things 
which he seemed not at all to notice at his late visit. 
Moore conversed with him freely, and at length fell 
into stories of former days and youthful frolies, until 
the woods rang again with their merriment. Having 


thus wrought up his subject to the proper key, as he | 


eupposed, purely by his own address, he ventured to 


ask him for an explanation of his late singular and in- || 


3h; 


Slip. 


explicable mood; but John passed it offin the 
ingest manner imaginable; said it was nothing but 
a fit of the blue-devils—a constitutional infirmity, to 
which he was subject. 


ht- 


<< But how comes it, John,”’ said Moore, most inno- | 


cently, “that you were not subject to these when wi 


were so long and so constantly together. Ido not re- | 


collect of your being once so afflicted; during those 
ever happy and memorable schoo!-boy days, you were 
the life and soul of every party. If any two started 


together upon an expedition and you were left behind, 


it was always—‘ come let’s get Spotswood, there’s no 
sport without him.’ ” 
«¢ True—true Bernard, but those happy hours of 


idleness do not last forever, indeed I presume that the 


change which you see in me is but the natural one ot 
thoughtless boyhood, into the higher and more care- 
giving responsibilities of man’s estate.” 


Thus they conversed; Moore pleased and amused 


at the half playful—half melancholy mood of his old 
friend, but not more than half convinced, by his rea- 
soning, backed, as it was, by the change of mood it- 
self—then that ungodly drink of brandy—that the son 
and heir of the Governor of Virginia should alight 


at a common tavern and thus quaff spirits like 


sailor—it was inexplicable to him, but he finally set | 


it down in his own mind to the effect of the military 


life in which his father was now attempting to train | 


him. He therefore shook hands with his reanimated 


friend, as he supposed, with scarce conc: 


tience, and galloped back to carry news of the plea 


change to,Kate. Little did he immagine the real cause 


of that change and how very short a time it would last, 
or he would not thus exulting have sought an opportun- 


_ J ik 


ity of returning his credentia!s 
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| and Dr. Blair riding along the road at a staid and sober 
| gait, and seemingly engaged in a conversation little 
wt Uvat from wlich he supposed he 
| had just rescued poor John. He did not pursue them 
e whether they too would be thus suddenly trans- 


| ned by a glass of brandy and water. No such lu- 


lier, 2 Vine sntarad 
| Gicrous idea entered his head. He was rather re- 


ee ee ae . : 
joicea tian otherwise, tor it assured him that his Ex- 


ror iP one . 
| ceilency would not command his attendance, and thus 
nc ; 


' 
|| detain him from the 


point for which he was aiming. 
| Alas! true love never did run smoothe; and Mr. Ber- 


| nard Moore, after all his haste to join Kate and the 


|| Doctor, only arrived to find the position he sought 


| already occupied by another young gallant from the 
capital. not less hivhly off a d 
apital, not less nighly gifted by nature and fortune 


was Mr. Kit Carter, a scion of the 


lh rennine arret iratic ¢ 


|, Sehuine aristocratic stock, and heir expectant of the 
lendid seat of Shirley. Moore was too highly school- 
ed in all the courtesies of conventional breeding to 
| ? ; 
shew chagrin at such an acquisition to the company 
t tl nsion house, as Mr. Carter undoubtedly was; 
ut we May say at once that he was disappointed in 
lot being able to communicate the result of his diplo- 
mat It would have taken a sl 


irewd and sagacious 
|| observer of human nature to have discovered even this, 


beneath all that courtly grace 


and perfect ease and 
st -pos SLO! alrfer ¢ 1} > y . . 

|| Self-possession. Carter and him met for the first time 

|, since the return of the latter, and that meeting was 

ost warm and cordial. This was magnanimous, cer- 

tainly, in Bernard; for, from their school days, they 


} 


|| had been rivals for the favor of Kate. The good old 


: hee . 
Doctor had not felt pulses so long and not yet be able 


to see a little into matters as thev now stood, accor- 


dingly the old gentleman, with a sly smile, reigned in 


his poney and dropped 


in the rear, to muse upon one 


not less lovely and admired than her whose lively chat 


j he had thus surrendered. Not a lady-love, nor evena 


wife—for the old gentleman was a widower—it was 
|, his lone and only dauchter, almost a recluse within 
the walls of his own house at Williamsburg; yet so 


5) 
ung, so highly cultivated, and, withal, so fascinating 
in every personal grace, she was fast becoming a de- 

tee in religion. The good Dr. did not regret this, 


I was naturally one of thos« calm, cher rful phi- 


minds, that is enabled to appreciate all that 
3 it in our holy religion, without surrendering 


| up the choicest blessing of social life—a cheerful and 


5 pirit. But we anticipate, the Doctor’s lone 
i} ea : 

|| idol will be introduced to the reader in due progress 
' , 

it 

+} Of our story 
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In the meantime Kate was like powder between 
flint and steel; every spark elicited fell upon her; but 
though covered with these bright scintellations, she 
did not explode. 

That encounter of wits between two highly endow- 
ed young men, and paying court to the same lady, is a 
‘study to those curious in psycological matters. But we 
‘will leave the whole party to dismount and dress for 
dinner, while we take a peep into other things hav- 
ing relation to the main thread of our narrative; until 
then, we bid our readers a cheerful and hearty good- 
aight. 

{ Te be continued.) 


Written for the Magnolia. 
NATURE’S LESSON. 


BY A. B. MEEK, ESQ. 


—— 


THERE were two stars in heaven, 
They loved each other so, 

That, as ’tis said, one summer even, 
Together they did flow. 

Their beams united sweetly, 
In tenderness above, 

And formed, appropriately, 
The radiant Star of Love! 


There were two sylvan streamlets, 
In a valley, side by side. 
The music of their voices 
From each to each replied. 
They listened to each other, 
And nearer, nearer came, 
*Till in a gentle river, 
Their course became the same. 


Two clouds, one autumn evening, 
Lay cradled near the sun. 

A sympathetic fervor 
Commingled them in one. 

With heaven’s breath impelling, 
They traced the sun away, 

And, like an angel’s pinion, 
Bore to eternal day! 


Such emblems nature giveth 
For human hearts to view. 

Why then, dear, should we slight them, 
And apart our paths pursue? 

One voice breathes through all things— 
’Tis wrong to live alone! 

Oh, heed, my love, the lesson, 
And Jet our hearts be one! 


Written for the Magnolia. 
THE MOURNER’S LAMENT. 


BY THE HON. R. M. CHARLTON. 
THERE is nothing more deeply affecting, than the 
lamentation of one who has buried his dearest treasure, 


without the certainty of meeting with it again. It is a 





mixture of memory and sorrow, of hope and anguish. 
| Let him rebuke it, who has never had the poisoned 
chalice to his lips. Let him deride, who has never 
| drunk at the black and bitter fountain of the heart’s des- 
pair. 


My lost one, my lost one, tho’ over thy brow, 
The damps of the cold grave are gathering now; 
My lost one, my lost one! still dear to my heart, 
As thou hast been always, still ever thou art, 

As bright and as lively, and fresh in thy bloom, 
As if thou had’st never known aught of the tomb. 


I know that thy beauty hath long seen decay, 
I know that thy freshness hath faded away, 

I know that thy smile, and thy darling caress, 
No longer on earth will my fond bosom bless, 
But ah, tho’ thy features may moulder to clay, 
My love, like thy spirit, can never decay. 


Oh life! all thy freshness and greenness are o’er, 
Thy joys and thy pleasures will glad me no more, 
My heart has a chasm that they cannot close, 

My spirit is sad with its sorrows and woes; 

My lost one, my lost one! I would I were free, 











| J would I were laid in earth’s bosom with thee. 


| Alas! shall I ever behold thee again, 

Sha! I hope e’er to come where the pure spirits reign ? 
Shall I, who have plunged into guilt’s inky tide, 
E’en dare to approach where the bright waters glide? 
Or ‘scape from the bondage of satan and sin, 

A glorious home in thy heaven to win? 


Oh, blessed Redeemer! thy hand struck the blow, 
From out of the bitter make sweetness to flow, 
Like a torrent of mercy, Oh God! let it roll, 

Till it wash, and forever, the guilt from my soul’ 
Then welcome the moment that setteth me free, 
And brings me, my darling, to glory and thee! 


My lost one, my lost one! in morn’s happy hour, 

In the brightness of noon, and when eve’s shadows 
low’r, 

Thy beauty shall live in this bosom of mine, 

Thy mem’ry will round every fibre entwine, 

Undying, unfading, thy image shall be, 

| ‘Till my form, like my heart, shall be buried with thee! 

(|) January 5th. 1841. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE FERRYMAN; 


HOW HE WAS NEARLY SPIRITED AWAY. 


BY L. L. 


Ir was a wild, stormy night, on the Roseneath shore, 
and the tempest was singing a loudsong round the snug 
little ferry-house, which stood upon a rising piece of 
ground, looking forth upon the sea, tumbling and toss- 
ing its waves on the beach. The Ferryman sat in his 
little parlor, close by the fire, holding converse with 
his amiable spouse, who sat trembling as each blast 
swept over the house, shaking the windows till they 
rattled forth a murmuring against such rude treatment, 
and then sweeping away in the distance, growling all 
the while, like some angry giant afflicted with asthma. 

‘‘ It’s an awfu’ nicht, Sandy,” saidshe, after a pause. 

«¢ Deed, ye’re no sae far wrang there, gudewife,” 
was the answer; “it ’ll be an ill wind on the point if 
ony body wants to cross.” 

‘‘To cross! an’ wha’ll be fule eneugh tae seek tae 
gang across the nicht, I wad like tae ken?” answered 
his spouse. Just then, a faint hallo! came borne on 
the wind to the ears of the worthy Ferryman. 

*‘ Gude save us, is that somebody on the point?” 
asked his wife in alarm, as her husband rose and walk- 
ing to the window, opened it. It was a wild night 
out. .The sky was covered with dark, ragged clouds, 


which were drifting over the heavens with great velo- 


city, ever and anon showing the moon, which looked 


out wild and stormily upon the sea for a moment, and 
then would seek refuge in the bosom of some dark 
cloud, as if frighted at the troubled scene. Every in- 
stant, a wild blast would come pelting up, carrying 
every thing before it, and making the old ferry-house 
shake with its violence, and then would gallop on till 
its howlings died away in the distance, as it swept over 
the desolate moors. Where the wind and the current 
strove together, might be seen the white crested waves 
lifting their huge heads and sparkling in the moon- 
shine; while the roar of the surf on the beach, told that 
it would be a rough business to attempt crossing on 
such a night. 

Hollo! The cry was repeated; and turning his eyes 
in that direction, Sandy perceived, by the light of the 


moon, the figure of a man upon the point, waiting to be 


ferried across. Sandy was one of the strongest men in 





the parish, and he prided himself not a little upon his 


being able to accomplish what most other men would 


| shrink from, still he was a little nervous at the idea of 


crossing on this occasion. 

‘The tide will be rinnin’ strong the noo, ’an this 
win will make it rise” thought he, “but I can try it, 
and [I should na’ wonder though I’ll man it.” 

Such were his thoughts as he closed the window 
, and pulled on his thick coat, preparatory to setting 
out; but he was speedily brought to bay by his wife, 
who, noticing these movements, determined to put a 
stop to them. 


‘* Sandy,” she screamed, “‘ ye’re no goin’ to cross on 





sic’ a nicht: there’ll be a sea on, that ye’re never fit 
to row against.” ‘“* Sandy,” she cried, as her husband 
coolly walked out at the door, * it’s a temptin’ o” pro- 
Be it what it might, her caro sposo heeded 
not, but rousing his assistant, a great big sleepy fellow, 
generally known as Jock McCunn, he walked down 
to the beach, and, having unmoored his boat, which was 
riding off the shore a small bit, the two entered and 
commenced their voyage. 


| 
| 
| vidence.” 
| 


And here a little explanation of the locality is ne- 
| cessary. The mouth of the Gareloch is bounded on 
| one side by Roseneath, and on the other by the Row, 





where isa long point, which, at low water, shoots out full 
three fourth’s of a mile into the sea—considerably nar- 
rowing the channel, and consequently producing a 
strong current, which is often dangerous in high winds. 
At low water, it boils and bubbles up just like boiling 
water; and when the tide is full, I have been carried 
fairly away, not being able to row against it; and, in- 


\ ae 
deed, I have seen the very individual ferryman, whose 





adventures I am now describing, nonplused in the 


same way. 

On this night, on account of wind and tide meeting, 
there was a fearful sea running, that almost rivalled 
the waves of the ocean, and the little boat rose and 
fell regularly upon the long billows, for the sailing was 
easy enough, as the tide set strongly offshore. Having 
landed, and taken aboard their passenger, who was a 
tall man muffled in a cloak, our Charon paused for 
some time to breathe, and prepare for a good strong 
pull, and while he did so, of course, he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the stranger all the while, endeavoring to 
make something of him. 

«« A bad nicht this, sir,” he at length remarked. 
‘«* Very bad, indeed—but it’s always that way wher- 
ever I go,”’ was the answer, delivered in a low, deep, 
The Ferryman thought this an excel- 
lent joke, so he laughed at it. 


musical voice. 





—— 


——— 
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«¢ Even been here before sir,”’ asked Sandy. 


laugh escaped the stranger a3 he spoke 


{ 
«s | should think so,” was the answer, and a low } 
' 


Sandy was puzzled; he stared at him for a second 
or two, and then, in sheer desperation, called out to 
his myrmidon, «‘ Shove off, Jock!” 

The order was obeyed; and setting themselves regu- 
larly to work, the two men began to row against a 
strong tide and a heavy sea, which materially opposed 


itself to them. 





When round the end of the point, they 
‘ ‘ cies is | 

rowed till they nearly cracked their oars, and still it was | 
| 


impossible even to hold their own; the seacame tumbling | 
towards them on their side, prevented them from row- 
ing regularly, and the tide set stro 


1 


carrying them out in the direction of Helensburgh.— 


“ss Pull, Jock, pull, you il be ow’er at the new qual | 


afore ye ken wha’re ye are,” roared Sandy, giving his || ~~ 


oar a flourish in the water, as he said so—** Pull! mana, 
it’s no canny to be out when that squall ’s comin’ up,’ 


7 ° ° + ‘ ’ } - } > * 
repeated he, pointing to a long black cloud that caine 


flying rapidly over the * Black Mull.”” Jock did pull, | 


and so did Sandy, but still they could not by any p 


1) like a race horse. 


ngiv against them, 


1} WnK 2 Cann 





. Sandy did not answer—he was petrified with horror 
—there came the black cloud that before had been 
moving with a slow, solemn pace, now tearing along 
1} The moon was shining out at the 
| time, and Sandy could see the white-crested waves 
| rising and falling in her rays, while behind them was 
| spread the dark mass of cloud, robing every thing in 
| its murkey shade; it was terrible to him, more espe- 
| cially, as every breath of wind had died away, and he 
| could hear the surging of the coming waves sounding 


| like a dirge in his ear, and making him feel queerish 


ii enough. 


| 
| ‘* }Ja! ha! ha!’ laughed the stranger, as he saw the 


| black look of distnay Sandy’s face had assumed, ** you 
t make the cloud come up, but you will 
Ha! ha! ha!” 


, he did both hear and see; for just at this mo- 


} 


ee, may boy, you will see. And sure 


jj} Inent the ¢& ju i] struck the boat, and after half filling 


r with water, sent her flying along in spite of the 


a en _ } . 1A . . 
ide ana every otner power inat cx ula Gppose her. 
i} ; 
| ‘tia! ba! ha!” laughed the stranger, tossing up his 


| roaring very loudly, and just at that moment 


| 
ee *4° ‘ . d he had H ‘love foot an i ‘ a 
sibility make way against the current, as was ver} ed he had a cloven foot, and involunta 
plainly indicated by their close proxiinity to the Re xciaimed, ** Lord preserve us;’’ on which the 
1 ? j » ££ } * Cw ay . . 
point. And now, honest San Ly "3 maicna ion Wa , strancer VaihiSiiCd th a ilasii ol lire, and he found him- 


linge ¢h 


good deal roused at beholding the way 


ger took matters. He was sitting quite cool, look- 


ing occasionally at the moon or the sea; and hum- 


ming an air with perfect sarg freid, while poor Sandy 


i 
was, to use his own words, “ina coat o”’ het water. 


a+ } nT. ro 
at the coming 


Sometimes he would cast a glance 
squall, and then wave with his arm, as if for it to ad- 


vance quicker, all which proceedings tended, in a 


g = = a, 
Sandy 5 101 he pasiuvely 


very great measure, to incense 


declares, that the squall always did make greater speed 
when the siranger waved his arm; and at length he 


hey 1 rar 
, but asked, in no very 


could restrain himself no longer 


honeyed accenis, ‘* D’ye want that squall tae come tae 


4 
ye, that ye’re wavin’ on’t?” 
*¢ Yes!” answered the other quite coolly 
*¢ Then ye’re a born deevil;”? was Sandy’s reply. 


*¢ Certainly;” retorted the other with a bland smile. 


And as he said so, Sandy avers he heard something 


like the whisking of a dog’s tail against the sides of 


the boat, but he had now broken the ice, and he con- 
tinued: 

*s An’ what’s mair, ye needna think to bring that 
squall here, for it wadna stir‘at your biddin’ tho’ ye 
waved *til the morn!” 

*« How do you know that, Sandy Campbell ? 
‘. al ta 


ine jor the CACUA 


the stranger, waving at the sane ti 


, 


come up, ‘< How j yt n ky a th 3 " 


** asked } 


7 


self lying quietly in bed, while his better half was out 
m the floor, busy dressing herself. 

«« Lord preserve us,” he exclaimed, rubbing his eyes 
and hialf doubting the evidence of his senses—** Lord 
preserve us, What a cursed smell o’ brimstone!” and 
| this he imputed to the flash of fire. He looked up— 
‘| the servant had just drawn a lucifer match to kindle the 
i fire. Still, he always insists on the truth of his story; 


though there is one very remarkable circumstance 


connected with it, Jock denies all pafticipation in the 
| ~~ 

| matter. Sandy, however, says that he was drunk, and 
| 

} . + 

i forgot all about it. 

} 

} $$ A PAS OD ODS Fm ——— 


The want of success of many men in life, is ow- 





| ing to the fact, that they cannot gather up and use pro- 
| fitably the odd ends and scraps of time that are sheared 
om the hours employed in their regular pursuits 
and avocations. The tradesman and mechanic might 
frequently, by learning this secret, ensure to himself 
an enviable distinction in the departments of Science 
|and Literature; and the student, by rightly using the 
pare moments, which often hang heavily upon his 
|; hands, after his daily tasks are accomplished, might 
|| arrive ata degree of celebrity he never hoped for in his 


most enthusiastic day-dreams. 


Let loiterers, and 
| loungers, remember this, and they will be greatly pro- 
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Written for the Magnolia. 


THE MURMURING FLOWER. 


«©When I go musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things foreknown, 
When I build castles in the ayr, 
Void of sorrow and void of feare, 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet, 
Me thinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Naught so sweet as melancholy.” 

[ Democritus Junior. 


ONCE upon atime, there grew upon the banks of 


a beautiful stream, which wound itself along through 
quiet meadow-land shrowded with grass, and shrub- 


crowned hills, supporting here and there a majestic | 
oak or stately pine; two beautiful flowers. One was a | 


sweet blue flower that ever wore smiles both for the 
sunshine and the shade, the rain drop and the pearly 
dew. The other was a melancholy white flower 
whose pure petals would rival alabaster in whiteness 
and the softest down in its pure velvet touch. Uncom- 
plaining, as gentleness and purity always is, yet not 
insensible to the rude touches of the rough winds, or 
the heavy dashes of the falling rains. She seldom 


spoke, (for flowers you know, have a language of their 


own,) but when she did, hcr voice thrilled through the | 


listener, leaving undefined and mingled sensations, 
both of pleasure and pain. It was like the soft sigh 
of aloved one. The other would rattle on witha vi- 


vacity which never wearied. The light of her blue | 
eyes told always a pleasant tale, and the joy of her | 
countenance was seldom bedimed by a tear.— | 
Happy blue flower, thy earth to thee is heaven. Not | 
eo with thy companion, who ever thought, whilst | 


thou talked. And surely to think, is to be serious. 
«« My dear Sister,” the little blue flower would say, 


«« Why art thou so cast down this beautiful day, while 


Iam so happy ; come, do put off that melancholy face | 


once, I shall be so much happier to see you so. 
The great sun looks mildly down upon us, and the 


humming bird with his ruby throat, and the butterflies | 


with their fairy wings, are abroad, and we shall soon 


have their caresses and hear the sweet music of their || 


tiny wings.” ‘Sweet Sister,” said the mild white 
flower, ‘‘ your own sunny smiles and cheering voice 
are enough to make me happy as need be, but I dare 


not be too happy, the worm may be doing his work 


even while I listen to thee, and tothe music of the 


merry birds around. I must not set my heart upon 


the caresses of the humming bird and butterflies, lest 


these frail limbs witle: even while they joy in happy 
6 


j 
‘ 
‘ 
} 
t 


| dalliance with the loved and beautiful of the earth. 
I cannot forget that the storm may soon come that will 
sweep us off, and that this beautiful stream beside us, 
which is now dancing on in its course, so bright and 
sparkling, may suddenly become a torrent and over- 
flowing its banks, carry us offin the general swoop of 
destruction. And dost thou forget sweet Sister, that 
while we are charmed with the music of these beau- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tiful fairy birds, and lulled by the breath of their wings, 





| that they are extracting from us our odour and leave 


| only when it is gone. And thus docth all in nature,— 


|| prey upon one another. How then can I be happy when 


|Isee all this. We especially are preyed upon by all 
| others without the priviledge of returning in kind, or 


|| receiving aught from them.” 


' 

| The litile blue flower had began to grow melan- 
| choly at this sad tale, but nevertheless she soon rallied 
| 

| 
} 
| 


her spirits, as she looked around and perceived all was 


| happy about her, and opening her pretty petals to kiss 


the passing zephyr, began an address, which no doubt 





would have been a very good one, had it not been in- 


| terrupted by another speaker. The little blue flower 
|| looked around and perceived that the rivulet at her 
| feet which had been running on so quietly and steadi- 
! ly in its course, had suddenly stopped, and raising her 
| pretty eyelashes all besprinkled with diamond drops, 


© 


gazed wistfully at the mild and for once complaining 


white flower. ‘* You especially,” repeating the last 
words of the mild white flower, in a low twittering 
voice. ** You especially, are prayed upon by all others, 
| without the privilege of returning in kind or receiving 
aught from them.” Fie upon the pretty flower, thou 
|| art as complaining as mortals and with as little rea- 
son. Hast not thou received from the Sun thy bean- 
tiful coloring, and from the winds thy sweet odour, and 
\| from the earth that well proportioned form and green 
array of leaflets, and from the rains thy life, and from 
| all, thy freshness and beauty. Know, that whether 
| thou choosest to be happy or miserable, all things will 
proceed on to life and to decay, just as the Great Au- 


thor, first designed and that thy complainings will die 





on the winds, and thyself return as thou wast formerly, 
] into dust. Six thousand years ago, I sprang into ex- 
| istence, and ran joyfully with the new creation, my 
H destined round, onward to the sea, and thence back 
| 





through the dark caverns and gloomy depths of the 


1] ; ‘ 

| earth, to the source when the bright sun is to be again 
| 

| seen, and nature with her bright green mantle and 
|| healthy garmenture ; and yet this is the first time I 


‘ 
have heard complaining, save from mortals (of all the 
| 


greatesr and highest blessed,) and from evil spirits: 





Many a pretty flower have I seen grow on that green 
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mossy bank where thou standest and they all were hap- | EDITORS’ TABLE. 





py, and complained not if the sun hid his face or if the ee 


| 
rains fell heavily, or the winds blew rudely, or if the | Ir is with much pleasure we announce to otr rea- 


fairy birds danced round them and inhaled their sweets. | ders that we have succeeded in engaging the services, 
All have felt adversity ; adversity must come upon } as regular contributors to the work, several literary 
all—but thou hast provoked thy destiny and b:ought to | gentlemen who have not yet been introduced to them. 


anend that which might have lived long and happily || And in making this announcement we are assured 
by thy careless and untimely complainings. Thou hast | that we shal] not be disappointed, or our readers through 
done more—involved the sweet flower by thy s:de in || us, in our expectations of such distinguished aid. We 
thy own untimely end. Complain not, God is great | have the gratification of announcing in particular that 
and merciful and rules our destinies.” And the little '| we have consumated an arrangement with the author 
rivulet wept tears at the judgment itself had pronoun- | of the “* Cavaliers of Virginia,” by which we shall be 
ced. And gradually it began to grow larger and larger, 


| enabled to present them in monthly numbers the novel 


. . | 
and swelling up its banks,soon became dark and foamy || which was promised by him in the conclusion of his 


and rose into a torrent and carried offthe mild, but |! Jast. We understand that it has been once before 


a 


for once complaining white flower, together with the || nearly ready for the press, and would ere this time have 


sweet blue flower who clung to the side of her erring, 


but loved Sister. The torrent subsided azain into the || 
little rivulet, the green mossy bank was there, and the ! 
humming birds and the butterflies came and wondered || 
what had become of the pretty flowers they had so 


much loved. But they soon flew away to others and | 
thought no more of the sweet flowers that once grew 
upon the green mossy bank by the side of the quiet 


little stream. x. | 


i AL DO DIL PO termes 


IOPE NEVER DIES. 1 


How seldom do we find a human being, who is so | 
destitute ofall that makes us cling to life, that he nev- | 
er hopes! Though friends are dead, fortune gone, and | 
character wrecked ; though all the dark ministers o! | 
misfortune buffet him from side to side in the meanest | 
lanes and most impassable alleys of life, yet there is a | 


| 
j 


point in the dim distance, where hope raises her bea- 


con light, and arrived at which, he expects comfort | 

| 
and happiness, even should he never dream of the. 
restoration of all that he has lost, or look fora return | 


of the sunny days when he danced onward merrily to | 


quently would the suicidal hand be raised, were it 


| 
the consummation of an unlooked for destiny. Fre- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


not that hope still keeps her ignis fatuws flame in view, 
and leads the burdened wayfarer onward and still on- 
ward through bog and marsh, until a grave of death’s 
own digging yawns before him, and receives into its 
embrace the toil-worn body of the man, who has 
breathed through a short existence, though he never 
lived,—has inhaled the atmosphere of Heaven, but 
has never gathered to his heart any of those holy and 
heaven-born aspirations, without which, being is a 
frightful dream, fulfilled even in sleep, andman a vile 


drudge—the slave of circumstance. 





| been published by the Harpers, but for an unfortunate 
_accident by which his house and all his papers were 
consumed by fire. After this occurrence he made a 
rough sketch from memory of the lost story, and it is 
| these materials which we have prevailed upon him to 
| write out for our magazine. The author we are assur- 
| ed feels a deep interest in every enterprise connected 
| with the wellfare of the literature of his country, and 
| especially this Southern portion of it, and we are gra- 
tified, as no doubt our readers will also be, that he has 


not, on this occasion, withheld his aid. 

We ask of all who may take up this work, especial 
attention to the first article, Southern Literature, by 
W. Gilmore Simms. He is too well known to need 
eulogy of ours. But we ask attention to his article in 
this particular instance, as it treats of matters of vital 
importance to every citizen of these Southern States. 
None can be more thoroughly acquainted withthe sub- 
ject of which he treats than himself. It will be conti- 
nued by him in the future pages of this magazine. 

Our readers will also be both surprised and gratified 
no doubt, that we should present them with a transla- 
tion of Schiller’s celebrated Geisterseher. It has nev- 
er to our knowledge found its way into the English 
language, and will therefore be entirely new to all of 
them. 


OUR MONTHLY. 
In making our debut under a new title, and in a 


different place from the scene of our former la- 
bors, it is necessary that we should make a few re- 
marks explanatory of these changes. As to that 
of the name of the work, there are many rea- 
sons which have led us to this course. Some of 
which we will state. We wished one entirely origi- 








nal, so as to prevent any confusion of conflicting 
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interests with other publishers of similar works. In 


using the name ‘ Southern Ladies’ Book,” the im- 


pression went abroad that we should give occasionally 
engravings of new fashions in dress, notwithstandiug 
our positive disclaimer ofsuch an intention. The idea 
of a Ladies’ Book seems to be inseperably connect- 
ed with the adornments of the person as well as 
the mind. We thought we were paying a compliment 
to our fair Southern readers, by presenting them with a 
work which addressed itself alone to the understanding. 
Many of them, no doubt, were so disposed to cons der 
it, and we should have persevered in our origingl in 

tention had this been the only objection. In pre- 
senting them, now, a work under a newtitle, and com- 
posed of sterner material, we hcpe that they will feel 
complimented, as well as pleased, at the change. 
Others are under the impression, that a work bearing 
such a title, should contain no article that was not ex- 
pressly written for them, having in view their feelings 
and sentiments as different from the other sex. Such 


was not the view we had taken of the condu’t of 


such a work, and we find it necessary to use a title |, 


under which we shall have greater liberty with the 
various sudjects of which it may be ne es-ary t) «p ak 
or treat, either by ourselves or contributors. A wider 
sphere is given, and, we trust, we shaji make the work 


much more pleasing, as well as much more varied and 


useful. Asan evidence of our increasing d> ire, not | 


only to please, but to be usgful, we mere'y refer to the 
great tmprovement of the present number, both a: to 
matter and manner, as compared with its predecessors. 
Our réaders may rest assured, that this desire wi | re- 
main unabated, and that no opportunity will be allowed 
to pass nor means spared tomak the ‘* MAGNOLIA” 
a magazine worthy of their support. And like our 
beautiful plant, from whichit takes its name, the pride 
of the South,an evergreen an} laurel, with wi: h to 
crown the successful competitors in the arenaof liter- 
ature, and under whose branches, end beneath whose 
shade are tobe embalmed and preserved the sparkling 
thoughts, the gems of poetry, and even the graver dis- 
quisitions of the philosopher. Come on, then, all ye 
competitors for the laurel crown. 


As to the removal of the work to this city, the 


reasons will be found in the obvious necessity of 


improving the appearance of the work, and the 
greater certainty of is uingit at stated periods, the facil- 
ities for which are here much greater and more surely 
obtained when needed. We had hoped also, by this 
removal, to enlist a greater number of literary gentle- 
men in the enterprize. In which matter we have suc- 
weeded beyond our mast sanguine expectoticns. 





| Tothe citizens of Savannah, and of the State espe- 


_cially,do we commend our magazine, trusting that 
: 


they will find it worthy of therr encouragement and 





support. Their magnanimity and devotion to the inter- 


ests of their state, and country at large, has often been 


_ ter of patriotism to foster and:nourish our infant litera- 





| shown. It willbe thought, no doubt, as much a-mat- 
| 
| 


ture as to repel an intruder from the sacred precincts 


of liberty, and although this effort is a mere item, it 


| will be found, we trust, not unimportant in further- 


1] 





| ance of this great end, upon which, at last, must main- 
ly depend that liberty which is our peculiar boast. 
| The work is under the guardainship and care of many 
| of the leading spirits of our own and sister States, and 
| it only remains now for a generous Southern commwn- 
ity to place upon it their approbation. To its conduc- 
tors belong the care and the toil of its preparation; to 
readers, the pleasure of its perusal, and the duty (if 
they will so consider it,) of its support. 


Something like an appeal to the good feeling and 


native pride of Southerners in favor of our work, we 
| are assured would be useless, and as vain, perhaps, as 
\useless. It is not even necessary to inform our read- 


| ers of the great expense we have incurred in the com- 
' 





| mencement of this year, of this they are no doubt well 
| apprised. We have full faith in their disposition to 
|| encourage a work of this class, should it meet the ex- 
| pectation of the public. Such as it is, we venture it 


forth, and trust it in their hands. 








] Our New Prian.—Subscribers we hope will be 


|| gratified instead of displeased at the plan we are pursu- 


|| ing in giving them stories of length continuing from 
| month to month, even though they should amount te 
| the dignity and length of an ordinary Novel. It is 
| now the English plan we believe, and the greater part 
| of their works of this character first make their appear- 
| ance in the pages of Monthlys. For a good novel it is 
| certainly better both for author and reader. But if its 
| merit depends merely upon the exciting nature of the 
| incidents related, the reader had better have the whole 
at one dish, and the sooner he is over with it the better 
_forhimself. But as novels are judged of and appreci- 
,atedin these days by their truthlike délineation of 
_ character and natural display of the passions, feelings 
and sentiments, we feel assured that this method of 
introducing them to the reader is decidedly preferable. 

To write a good novel is as high an effort of genious 
as to write a good poem. The end to attain in an ef- 
fort of this sort is mainly a faithful delineation of char- 
acter, ifthis be done, then fiction becomes truth, and 
is no more morally wrong than is the use ofa meta- 
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phor ora para)le for the illustration of some high and 
solemn truth connected with the principles of Christ- 
ianity. The business of the novelists is to look deep 
into the human heart, study the motives of human 
action, display the passions, and analize sentiment. 
Human life isabout as interesting under one set of 
circumstances az another; provided, we can get at 
the springs of human action. The operations of the 


gal 


machinery of mind under the garb of the sunburnt 
woodsman or tawney savage, are as interesting as that 
of the fashionable man in society, if faithfully por- 


trayed. 


A lengthened story possessing merely the merit of 
thrilling interest, exciting incident, fortunate ‘hair 
KC. 


breadth ’scapes,”’ &c., will hardly pass current 


now a-dlays with the judicious and thinking. The rea- 
ding public have been deluged with such, which by 
the magic of the disciples of Faustus have been placed 
within the reach of everyone. Something like anau- 
sea has been ereated by this vast conglomeration of 
literary diet, and the public, sated and sickened, 
would fain relieve itself, by being placed upon diet of 
a more healthful and less nauseating quality. Such we 
shall endeavor to avoid,and instead use graphic descrip- 
tions of incident and scenery, truthful expositions of 
character, clear and distinct portratures of events and 
circumstances which have occurred or may occur du- 
ring the progressof our labors. And if they should be 
woven in a web of fiction they willbe none the less 


welcome. 


It is true, that the picture we shall present to the 
gaze of our readers, may occasionally have its blots 
and blemishes; here atint of too high coloring, and 
there a defect in the perspective lines ; not quite suffi- 
All these 


things will oceurand no doubt excite the remark of the 


cient light here, and there too much shade. 


fastidious critic, as well as the more deep judging and 
skillful connoiseur ; who however, will be apt to re- 
member the imperfections to which we are all liable, 
and the peculiar and many difficulties under which we 
in particular lie, as a pioneer, as itwere, over untrod- 
den and unoccupied fields. We do not mean to say 
that we are without noble examples to follow, or that 
the project is new in all respects, but that the mate- 


rial with which we have to labor is all new, and the 
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laborers ina great degree unacquainted and unpractised | 


with the instruments they use. 


field iswholly new and uncultivated. 


In this regard the | 


Therefore, we | 


| 


shall often need the mantle of charity, if not to hide, | 


at least to preserve us from a too severe and critical 


judgem ent. 








SMUCGLED LirreratTuTE.—The great current 
of literature in the United States has, hitherto, too 
much had its fountain head in the north, for the true 
interests of the south. Scarcely a book comes to us 
now, Whether reprinted or not, but it is freighted with 
They 


the pestiferous doctrines of a mad set of fanatics. 


_ find that they cannot get access to our domestic fire- 


sides through the pulpit or the newspaper press, and 


they, therefore, have suborned every poor hireling 


author who has hitherto come to this country, so that 
they may saddle the forthcoming work, whatever it 
may be, with this rider, as they,call it in Congress. 

It was quite amusing to see the abolition quidnuncs 


seizing upon Miss Martineau and Capt Marryatt, and 


_ carrying them about to their meetings, until they could 


| get them sufficiently worked up with the true fervor, 


| tac 


_and after that, every thing was seen through their spec- 


les. Wescarcely open a European book, no mat- 


| ter whether the subject be grave or gay, but there is 


some scene, disquisition, or dialogue, intended to hold 
up our peculiar institutions in an odius light. Now, 
the southern reading public cannot hold these foreign 
authors responsible for these things, nor can they get at 
the mad fanatics any more than they can get at us. 
| Who, then, is to be held responsible? The publishers, 
surely. We have the power to operate upon them ex- 
actly in the same proportion as they operate upon us. 


_ They expect to be paid for every book they sell to the 


south and south-west, and if they wield their power 
over us by their books, we must wield ours over them 

by the money lever. In other words, if these things 
are kept up, we must have publishing houses of our 
own. 

Gen. Duff Green proposed a scheme of this kind, we 
believe, some time ago, but it was never carried into 
successful operation. What was the cause of failure, 
we know not. Certain we are, that the enterprise 
will not always thus fail. The South will not always 


| endure to have the fountain heads of knowledge thus 


| polluted. 

| Georgia has already led the way most successfully 
in a common school-book. Let her writers follow 
this example; we open our columns to them, as a fit 
vehicle through which to commune with the public, 
Instead of 


having Southern conventions, let us have a Southern 


entirely free from such contamination. 
literature. Give us the power over the intelligence 
of the country, and these incendiary madmen may rave 
in vain. 

We intend to expose every example of these smug- 


| 
| gled goods which falls under our notice, and we shall 
; 
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hold the publishers up to the notice of our realers as{| Capt. Hall’s new work of ‘Odds and Ends,’ from his 


conspicuously as we can, with our humble means. If); own writings, vamped up and christened * Patch 


we can only concentrate the literary power of South || work,” turns out to be bunglingly patched up at last. 


Carolina and Georgia into our magazine, we are very The author of ‘Ingolds by Legions,’ has a new novel 
sure of wielding a battery fully commensurate with entitled, ** Some account of my Cousin Nicholas.” 


| The January number of Blackwood, contains part 
erful auxiliary, too, in the Southern Literary Messen- || XIV. of «*Ten Thousand a Year.” 


the exigence of the case, at present. We havea pow- 


ger, and we hail it as a co-worker in the common | sulwer’s new novel, of ** Night and Morning,” is 


cause. Henceforth, we shall be found shoulder to | actually printed, 





shoulder on this subject. Let the South then com- . 
Georcia ILuvsrraren.—There have been 80 
; || many flattering notices of this work by the press, wher- 
zines. | +t has | a ; ; 
ve Ae vay SAMY ‘ s alry . 7 
| evel it has been seen, that it is almost superarogatory 


mence the good work by supporting their own maga- 


for us to add anvthing to its praise. That it is hi 
OuR NEXT NUMBER.—In our next we shall pre- _ hat it is highly 


: , _| praiseworthy, and deserving an extensive ps 
sent our readers with another letter from the author of) | ’ ensive patronage, 
there 1s not adoubt. From a Georgia public. j 
° > " ° ‘ . a rit UD ‘oe 
Guy Rivers, the Yemassee, the Damsel of Darien, &c. ite ee , pa, pee 
. “Cc . :; icular, it deserves a liberal patronage, illustrating 
on the subject of Southern Literature. Continuation || ., , 4] , , , — ating, as 
it does, with superior steel engravings, some of 
of the Ghost-seer, from the Germanof Schiller. ‘Self bli + wantin f her 
sublimest natural scenes and finest architectural bui 
wa A ; ; nest aren ‘ ild- 
Discipline,” astory from the pen of Mrs. Caroline Lee | 5.5 aya war et. he 
ings. And asa work of art, it well merits patronage 
: net . ; ‘ S$ pi tt) 
Hentz. Continuation of the Knights of the Golden | ¢, — P “8 
from every one who possesses a taste for these things 
Horseshoe, by the author of the Cavaliers of Virginia. | Wo peljeve it is the first eff ; , P 
: e believe it 1s the first effort made in this country of 
ves of the Driver, part Ist, by the author of .s : 
The Loves D » part Ist, by the author of | the kind, and Georgia may be well proud to lead the 
Guy Rivers, &c. &c.&c. A scientific article fro _ Pe . : 
uy 8, e from the | yan in a matter which bespeaks for her no small degree 
> sO > ¢ 4 yo . } , vj } yr rie . od . 4 . . 
pen of Professor Hadermann; together with other ori- | of refinement and intellectual culture. The January 
ginal articles both of prose and verse. 


number contains a beautifully executed title page, hav- 
ing for its vignette, the State House at Milledge- 
ville. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


And in the same number, fine pi 
J n the san i > pictures 
LITERARY NEWS FROM ABROAD.—Among the 4 od 


the Rock Mountain, in DeKalb county, with a descri 
novelties announced for 1841, is the ‘English Journal.’ wr — 


tion of this remarkable natural curiosity: and : 
- ° . a ‘ ALU. > a 
It will be a weekly (not weakly) magazine, of low hd ‘la sine J9 view, 
. . ; Yn. at ; with description an: story of Ogletho ™ 
price but the highest quality. The best British wri- ; . rpe Col 
a ay eze, at Midway, near Milledgeville. The f - 
ters are engaged for it. Miss Mitford leads the dance. |. oar NL 32 he forthcom 
ing number is to contain, we believe, a view of the 


The “‘Penny Magazine,” which was fast loosing its, ee zm 
5 Georgia Female College, at Macon, and the Tallulah 


popularity, is to be remodelled, compressed, and im- | |, — Se 
proved, with superior engravings Falls, in Habersham County. If the artist can succeed 
) o o 
; : : _ || in giving even a faint idea of this most terr . 
Allan Cunningham is about to put forth a new edi- . 3 t terrific and su 
: ee ; , : blime scene, it will more than repev itse > pri 
tion of “ Pilkington’s Lives of the Painters.” He pay itself, the price of 
, ; i the work. ‘This is, perhaps one of the most subli 
brings it down to the present day. P he st sublime 
and terrific views which is to be found in any country. 


r 


Capt. Marryatt has a new novel in the press called 


a "Tal tay]. ic “| ne . 
he Tallulah isa principal branch of the Savannah 
the “‘Poacher and his Ol/a Podrida,” which he poach- ’ 


and cuts its way through a mountain, leaving a chas 
. . e ‘ . al ge m 
ed from his own articles fallen dead from the press. If — é 
of the average depth of six hundred feet, and from one 
the Poacher is to issue in weekly numbers, every , : ; ’ ‘ ; 
, R a Lia “* || thousand to twelve hun lred in width, for the distance 
thing in Britain, now, must be periodical; they will - . ; a , P 
— ’ of four or five miles. Tallulah is the Indian phrase for 
sleep, after a while, in fits and starts. on a aah ; 
: , chit i ee terror. The Tucoa Fall isanother which has been se- 
Ainsworth, also, is publishing periodically, a new 

novel, called ‘Old Saint Pauls.” 


Lord William Lennox, ex-husband of Mrs. Wood 


lected for the work. The Tucoa is a small stream, 


the water falling from the immense height of one hun- 
> || dred and eighty-two feet, presenting a most beautiful 
has a new novel in the press, entitled «* Compton Aud- 


ley. 


as well as imposing view. Some views from Savan- 
” 


|| nah will also ornament the work. ‘Faken altogether, 
ith’s new novel will be called *«* Money- || -, ; ere . 
Horace Smith’s new novel will be called «* Money- |) i+ is one of which Georgia may be proud, and every 


_ lover of art well pleased. 


ed Man; or, The Lessons of Life.” 
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A FEW wWorRDSs To wriTERS.—Whilst our Ma- 
gazine is especially designed for eliciting the talents of 
the South, and for giving an opportunity for their dis- 
play, we wish it understood, that it is not our inten- 
tion to grace its pages with the effusions of every scrib- 
bler, who may conceive that he has become a prime 
favorite with Minerva or the Muses. We have nodis- 
position to discourage the laudable attempts of young 
writers of merit or promise; and shall beg iniulgence 
of our readers, and ask them to lay aside their severity 
of criticism, if, occasionally, we introduce to them a 
production, which in its entirety is commendable, 
though in its particulars, when closely scanned, there 
may be faults and defects which show that the contr. 
butor has had but little experience in authorship. And 
should any one furnish an article, the merits of which 
do not counterbalance its defects, and thus render it 
necessary that we should consign it to obscurity, we 


hope that it may not be the means of driving the au- 


of the corps. We are brought under many obliga- 
tions for kind assistance, in supplying food for the 


rapacious jaws of this omniverous journal of ours, 
and shall endeavor to prove, wm futuro, by our conduct 
the truth of the declaration we now make. We hope, 
however, that you will not be offended if we make a 
simple request of you. Do write as plainly as possi- 
ble. You cannot conceive the trouble to which we 
are often subjected for want of legibility in the articles 
| that come to hand. Many of them look as though 


_ they were written with the feather end of the quill; 





| and if bad writing be any sign of superior ability, we 


will present scrawls, which shall be ‘* confirmation 
strong as proof of holy writ,” to any sceptic upon the 
subject of Southern talent, if he will only be at the 


pains of calling upon us in the nursery, where we are 


digenous tree. Writers will gain much by attending to 


this point; for where their productions are read with dif- 





thor from the field of literature. Few people succeed 
in their first efforts, and it evinces no great degree of 
perseverance, when a man permits himseii to be baf- 
fled in a laudable design by a single failure. 

We doubt not, that there are many persons fully 
competent to produce articles which would be accept- 
able to the public, who are yet altogether ignorant of 
their powers, simply because they never tested them. 
Men, and women too, of superior talent and much in- 
formation may be found, here and there throughout the 
land, who disclaim all ability to enter succes.fuily 
the lists of literary strife, merely because they have 
never made an effort; and, consequently, cannot right- 
ly appreciate their own talents. To them we say, 
try, try—do your best, and if you cannot succeed, after 
you have made a fair trial of your skill, then say that 
you cannot write. Give your judgment a fair chance 
before you condemn her to a forced opinion upon your 
own merits. We do notdesire, however, that all crude 
efforts, thrown out without thought or care, should be 
poured into our hands to be consigned to the flames, 
where they willinevitably find a lodgment, if they fall 
below the standard we have determined to use as the 
measure ofexcellence. We only desire; and earnest- 
ly desire; to stimulate to high endeavor those, who can 
succeed in gaining a literary reputation if they would 
try; many of whom, we fecl assured, are to be found 
within the limits of our native state. 

One word to correspondents, and we have done. 
We verily believe that no class of men can be found, 
who are more grateful generaliy, than editors, and we 
have fondly imagined, that we are not the least so 


| 

; , 

| endeavoring sedulously to cultivate our young and in- 
| 

| 

} 

| 


| ficulty, errors will occur, notwithstanding all our care, 
! 
| 


| Which may even essentially mar the beauty and the 
_sense of some of their best sentences; and then, for- 


sooth, the scape-goat editor is to bear all the blame. 

| 

i ye 

| Nore TO THE ARTICLE ON SovTHERN Lr- 
| TERATURE.—Dy a lapse of the pen, the author has 
omitted to record among the names of distinguished 
contributors to the Southern Review, of whom death 
has robbed us, those of the late Toomas S. Grimkr, 
and the Hon. Judge Prroteav. The papers of the 
| fortner, were always distinguished by great research, 





bold speculation, a pure style, and a praiseworthy mo- 
rality. With some eccentricities of judgment, Mr. 
_GRtMKE was one of the purest statesmen and most 
| correct thinkers that we possessed. His industry and 
| zeal were only less remarka)le than his intellectual 
| worth and high moral integrity. Judge Prioteau 
furnished several papers to the Southern Review, 
| which were usually well written, sound in principle, 
and of a pure, elevated tendency. 

| It is scarcely so necessary, though still not improper, 
| 


to ald, that, among the very many able contributors to 
| this Review, who are yet spared us, may be named 
| the Right Rev. Bishop ENGLAND, of Charleston; the 
| Rey. Professor Henry, of Columbia; and the Rev. 
_Joun Dickson, now of Ashville, N.C. These gen- 
'tlemen, it is believed, did not contribute frequently to 
| the work, but why they did not, is a question only for 
| themselves. When they did, 't was in such a style of 
} performance—as might be anticipated—as to provoke 
the wonder, that persons who wrote so well, did not 
find it pleasant to write more frequently. 
While we are in the mood for corrections, it may not 
be unadvisable to designate, for the reader’s notice, 
some errors of the press in the body of the article to 





_ which this note has already solicited his attention, &e. 
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Errata.—On page 1, 2nd column, 20thfline from 
the top, read ‘* an amiable desire to oblige, prompt,” 
&c. instead of «an amicable desire to oblige, prompts.” 


On page 2, Ist column, 7th line from the top, read 


«« fortune of your bantling,”’ instead of ‘* future,’ &c. || 


On page 3, 2nd column, Ist line, read ‘ olious servil- 
ity,” instead of‘ obvious,”’ &c. 2nd line, read, * in the 
great cities,” instead of ‘in great cities.”’ 5th line, 
read, “* beslaves them,”’ &c. instead of ‘* bestows.” 
On page 5, Ist column, 10th line from the top, read 


«< national”’ instead of ** rational;”” 2d column 8th line 


|| that ofall, or nearly all of our readers. 


|| Posrace on MAGAzINEs.—We notice that some 
| of the magazine publishers of this country are striving 
i to obtain a reduction of the unequal post charges which 
] the Department has thought proper to fix upon this 
|| class of our periodical literature. We can no longer 
refrain from an expression of our opinion in regard to 
this onerous and very unnecessary charge, made upon 
a branch of our literature, which cannot certainly be 
thought of less importance than any other. And in 
giving this opinion, we are assured that we represent 


If our maga- 


from the top, read ‘< of those”’ instead of ** them;” 3rd | zine literature is charged thus, not because of its mi- 


line upwards from the bottom, read ‘* any people” in- | 
stead of ‘a people.” On page 6, Ist column, 4th line 

from the top, read **tendency” instead of tending,” | 
4th line upwards from the bottom, read ‘* all their mc. 
ral sweets” insteod of “all these,&c.” On page 15, 
read, in 2nd line of poetry, ‘ thy sheep” instead of 
«‘they;” 2nd column of the same page, 9th line up- 
wards from the bottom, real ** These were”’ instead of 
«* They were,” &c, On page 16th, Ist column, 4th 
liue from the top, read ** by the recoil” instead of 
** their recoil; same column, 4th verse of poctry, Ist 
line, read ** And sudden the cry” instead of ** hidden 
the cry,” &c. 5th verse, Ist line, read ** babe”’ instead | 
of «* bade;” 7th verse, Ist line, read ‘* More glutless”’ 
instead of ** More thirsty,’ &c. same verse, 24 column 


nor importance to any other, but becanse it is consi- 
dered as a luxury, and designed only for the rich; we 
think the objection may be easily met by a few state- 
ments which, upon a moments reflection, willbe found 
to be sufficient to do away with so flimsy a reason for 
stamping upon magazine readers this unequal burthen. 
In the first place, it is an error to suppose that it is by 
the rich alone this extra charge is paid. The propor- 
tion of wealthy subscribers to works of this character 
are not greater than to any other. This requires no 
proof to substantiate it, but merely a little reflection to 
satisfy all. Itis the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
merchant, who mainly support such works as well as 
others. By far the greater portion of these cannot be 
called rich and in the enjoyment of luxuries. If it be 











3d line, read ‘‘ with thirst” instead of ‘* with truth;” 


10th verse, last line, read ‘* beacons” instead of | 


*‘beacon;”” 11th verse, 3d line, read ** Too fond,” &c. 
instead of ** For fond,” &c. 4th line, read “* And thy | 
glory,” instead of «< the glory.” 





SunsscriBers tothe Southern Ladies’ Book, who 
have paid since our last issue, or who may pay up to 
the time of the issue of the No. yet due, will be 


credited for the same on the cover of that Number. 


Any person sending us the names of five subscribers 
and the money in current funds, will be entitled to 
the Magnolia for one year. 


Editors who have exchanged with us heretofore, and 
others interested in the cause to which we have devot- 
ed ourselves, will please notice our removal to this 
place, and the change we have made in name and 
form, not omitting however, to say something favora- 
ble of the matter, if conscience permits it. Those 
who may notice the work, will please direct to us the 
paper containing such notice. 





of such great importance to a country to possess a liter- 
ature of itsown, we ask if it can be secured in any way 
better than by this means. It is this medium that fos- 
ters and gives encouragement to our native genious, 
and is more the means of its develovement than any 
other. If all this be true, we think, then, that it would 
be the policy of a wise statesman, to place it as near 
within the reach of the mass, as easy and equable laws 
can bring it. There are now published in this coun- 
try folio sheets, which are said to containas much mat- 
teras one of Scott’s Novels. These are sent to any por- 
tion of the country with a charge only of a cent anda 
half, while a magazine containing a less quantity of pa- 
per, is charged six cents forthe same distance. And 
the reason for doing this is, that there are several sepa- 
rate sheets, though as closely and as compactly put 
together as they can well be. Without intending to 
descant at large upon this subject, but simply to make 
a few statements for the consideration of those who are 
interested, we shall, for the present, drop the subject, 
with a promise of again noticing it, should it become 
necessary. The unequal bearing of this law will not 
fail to strike the mind of every one who will give but 
a casual glance at the subject. 
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To Reapers or THE SOUTHERN LADIES’ | that every man, who, in these times of pectmniary dis- 


Book. tress, has been dependant for support and success in 


WE are ready to acknowledge to all the world, and | any enterprize upon an income in the least degree as 


hereby do make humble confession to the public, that || precarious as that of an editor, even under the most fa- 


the execution of our Book, heretofore, has not borne | vorable circumstances, will find it in his heart to sym- 


favorable comparison with that of other periodicals, || pathise with us in our embarrassments; if he does not, 
and were it all our own fault, conscience would cer- || we beg tht he will make the same attempt that we 


tainly trouble us, because it has not appeared regular- |! did, under the same difficulties, and if he succeeds 


ly, and at that precise date which each number bore 


better than ourselves, we will devote a whole leaf of 
our Magnolia exclusively to his praise, and will crown 


| 
upon its face. We have disappointed others doubtless, | 
but if it be any consolation to them to know it, we wish | 


| him with one of the fairest flowers which can be 
| 
them to understand distinctly, that we have been as | found on our young and flourishing tree. 


greatly disappointed as they could possibly be. We | Again we say, we will do better. We know it; we 


have been as diligent and as attentive to our duties as confidently promise it; provided, always, we find en- 


: ve endeavored to sup- | ; , 
any bachelor could be; have ¢ ; P- || couragement from subscribers and contributors, and 


ply matter—origina!, when our contributors would af- 


| 
| 
|| a kind Providence grants us but ordinary prosperity; 
ford it—and the very best selections, when they would | 


for we are no longer the creature of circumstances, 

: j yassed our power to manufacture paner : 
not; but it surpassed P sure P&P" || and dependant upon chance for the issue of our work, 
but have made such arrangements as will ensure its 


forthcoming in proper garb, and in due time. 
enough with those, whom we engazed to put our work 


| Our present number has been delayed by the una- 
in press, to make them use to the best advantage, and | 
| 


voidable necessity of preparation for the future, and in 





in proper time, those materials which we could pro- oo establishing ourselves that we meyhemefierenmalll 
cure. We have been disappointed in our expecta- with our engagements, ‘We-cxpést aes ae 
tions, and we will endeavor to make atonemeni, by Merch sammber. is jamal, Wideiudll Goueele aed 
future improvement in external appearance, and punc- | ofthat month, to aet-so far in. divened Mit theta 
ee ets Se Pet Ralls, Car removes | each number, that our patrons, far and near, shall re- 
has been effected mainly for this NE On we are | Caive the week during the fine week oft iies wusteie 
much disposed to congratulate ourselves that we have || EE pene | 
4 igep2 au a) staly i 
the performance of these promises more completely in The natabere-of the Senthern-Latial! Bei, ast a 


| 

| 

han | fi | 

r now, than heretofore.° i. ; 

our powe , | issued, shall be forthcoming as soon as possible, for we 
indeed, may be disposed to look upon the ex- | . : 

moma, indeed, tay . _ || are determined to keep all our engagements, if not 
cuse made, as one by no means satisfactory, for it will | 


VC d: hi oney can make all | aie , P 
occur to them, ever and anon, that mone) ke } yet in time to prevent our subscribers from charging 


sper, andit could have supplie e want || : ° 
echemes prosper, and it could have supplied th "\\ us with an utter want of compliance with our pro- 
|| 
| mises. ‘The two numbers yet unpublished will ap- 

S ia oftintod waite Sen Beas Y : , 
ers know, that we are seriously afflicted with the Edi '| pear under one cover, and will be forwarded to all 
tor’s disease—Poverty? and that some of them indeed || 
) | 


|| their subscriptions and those who do not. We hope 
do not know what its technical name is, we have sim- | 


of every thing else. So itmight; but do our kind read- 


last year’s subscribers, both to those who continue 
are seriously afflicted with a non-pay-over-to-you, (we 


| they will be satisfied for the time being, to indulge us 

sarest English we could get,) which || 

ply used the nearest English we get,) || yet longer, as circumstances wholly beyond our con- 
ils to produce the other malady. 

never sere | 7 } trol have caused this delay. 





We began poor, and up to this time, we have con- || 
° . 1} iy Ine . * 
tinued so, and by our grey goose quill! we fear we || To PosrmasteRS.—We should be truly glad to 
shall ever remain so. Now, this would trouble us|) enlist the feelings of this class of public officers in fa- 


vor of our work. We have often seen their liberality 


but little, were it not that it will be—as the loafer said, | 
when he went about drinking liquor and talking poli- | in obtaining names for works published at a distance. 


tics, until his crown, knees and elbows were out—!) Will they not aid us by their influence, to establish @ 
‘¢ all for the public good.” But we have had to con- |, Monthly Journal in our own sunny land, to nuture and 


tend with serious difficulty in procuring means ade- || 


develope into rich luxuriance our beautiful plant, 
which has but yet produced leaves—the flowers anon. 


| 
eee a 
quate to our necessary disbursements, and we hope | 
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